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THE LAST INDIAN WAR. 


HOME LIFE OF TH 


PERCES. 


HE Nez Percés In 


vation uncommonly 


hunting, tilling, and 


for an Indian reserve, w hich is generally | 
a small paradise, the choicest region owned | 


by the Government. 


The reservation lies in Nez Percés and | 
Shoshone Counties, Idaho—Camas Prairie, 


a very rich and de- 
sirable expanse of 
country, being the 
nucleus of the reser- 
vation. This well- 
known tract is situa- 
ted on the Salmon 
River, about sixty 
miles south of Lewis- 
ton, and is about 
forty miles wide. In 
Summer it is covered 
with vast herds of 
cattle, driven there to 
fatten on its luxuri- 
ant herbage. It is 
occupied by a few 
large ranches, with 
an occasional small 
farm. Its fertility 
of soil and excellence 
as a cattle range is 
attracting many set- 
tlers, and itis rapidly 
becoming settled. 
Those who. have 
read Washington Irv- 
ing’s entertaining 
narrative, ‘‘ Bonne- 
ville’s Adventures,” 
will remember the 
many Darrow escapes 
the courageous cap- 
tain had from preda- 
tory bands of Indians 
in his famous pass- 
age of the Indian 
country from the 
Missouri frontier to 
Astoria, at the mouth 
of theColumbia, forty 
years ago. The 
Nez Percés were very 
friendly to Captain 
Bonneville’s com- 
mand, and paid them 
many graceful atten- 
tions. They fed them 
when they were at 
the point of starva- 
tion, and actually 
gave them horses 
and a. guide when 
they resumed their 
march across moun- 
tain and plain, prai- 
rie and chasm. The 
neighboring tribes 
have never forgiven 
the Nez Percés for 
aiding and abetting 
the encroaching 
march of the white 
man, and hate them 
for it to this day, 
though the Nez 
Percés made them- 
selves obnoxious in 
other ways. They 
were not wanting in 
barbarity, and could 
give lessons in roast- 
ing captives at the 
stake, the tear-’em- 
to-pieces trick and 
other diversions, Of 
late years they have 
apparently recovered 
from their weakness 
for the palefaces, and 
have made trouble 
on various occasions. 
They were sur 
rounded by their 
enemies of yore. On 
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; the south were the Bannocks and Sho- | 
shones; on the east and north, Bannocks, 
Flatheads Blackfeet ; 
| wooded pr to the west, in Washington 
| Territory, roam the Pigchous and Walla- 
Jallas, 
The Nez Percés are fine specimens of the 
American Indian. Their physiognomy is | 
marked by the Roman nose—the infallible | 
indicator of courage, resolution, and tribu: | 
lar intelligence—large eyes, an oval face 
(flat, stolid faces, with pug noses, are rare 
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among them), Indian custom. 


| stature they 


and high foreheads. In 
are large and symmetrical, 
E DEFEATED NEZ 
sports. They are excellent equestrians, 
and are good warriors. 
congruous, consisting of the Caucasian 
hat, shirt and coat, and the Indian breech- 
clout, leggings and moccasins. Their-mode 


dians occupy a reser- 
rich in timber, 
grazing lands, even | 








governed 


of living is hunting, fishing and raising 

vegetables, all the drudgery and menial 
|labor being performed by the squaws, in 
conformity with the recognized ancient 


what, in turn, 
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The Nez Percés tribe is 
divided and subdivided into many ramifica- 
while on the | and are athletic and proficient in acrobatic | tions, of one family each. 
Every family—cousins, 

Their dress is in- | grandparents, etc.— has a separate camp, 
by a small 
Coochecochemeowhat, 
local or family chief. 
is subservient to the chief 
regnant of the Nez Percés tribe, a crafty 
old fellow very appositely named Lawyer. 
He is considered a wonderful man by his 


brothers, parents, 


chief, designated 
which signifies the 
The Coochcochemeo- 


tribe, as hecan speak 
tolerable English, 
ania has been 
to shington and 
had ‘heap talk” 
with the great father. 
The Nez Pereés be- 
long to the Sahap- 
tin family, and call 
themselves Numepo. 
The two words, Nez 
Pereés, mean ‘‘ pierc- 
ed noses.” But this 
tribe has never com- 
mitted that mutila- 
tion. The band lately 
in revolt is known as 
the renegade Indians, 
and it is commanded 
by the chief Joseph. 
Ex-Senator Nesmith 
speaks as follows 
concerning the Nez 
Pereés: ‘‘I have 
known the Nez 
Pereés tribe since 
1843. They were 
under my charge as 
Superintendent of In- 
dian Affairs from 
dune, 1857, until 
Fuly,,1859. They are 
thefinest. spécimenhs 
of the aboriginal 
race upon this conti- 
nent, and have been 
friendly to the whites 
from the time Lewis 
and Clark visited 
them up to the in- 
auguration of the 
present outbreak. 
From a kind, docile, 
friendly people, the 
mismanagement, 
frauds and downright 
robbery perpetrated 
by: the General Goy- 
ernment and some of 
its rascally represen- 
tatives have driven 
them to take up 
arms, and eonverted 
them into a fierce, 
dangerous and re- 
lentless enemy.” 

The chase of Gen- 
eral Howard after 
Chief Joseph for 
several months past 
has furnished much 
amusement to the 
newspaper press, as 
that general was 
usually represented 
about a day’s march 
behind the band. 
Col. David Perry was 
the first to strike the 
camp of renegades, 
and watched their 
movements until 
General Howard left 
his post in Oregon 
to assume command 
of the United States 
troops. This officer 
had several engage- 
ments with the In- 
dians, which resulted 
in their running off 
with much of his 
stores and horses. 


(For continuation see 
page 119.) 
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THE EXTRA SESSION OF 
CONGRESS. 

N accordance with the call of the Presi- 
| dent, Congress is now convened in extra 

se:s'on Ithas met under circumstances 

that require but a bicf sitting, and the 
sole and speedy transaction of the business 
for which its members were summoned, 
There is no need for prolonged debate or 
any protracted discussion of extraneous 
issues. The whole country understands 
the needs of the occasion, and the people 
expect of their representatives such wise ad- 
justment of the pending difficulty as shall 
harmoniously adjust the relations between 
the departments and the publie service. 
When the ggeeds of the Army have been 
properly a for, nothing will remain 
to be acco ished by the present session. 
This question has been so long considered 
and is so thoroughly understood, that its 
adjustment can occupy but little of the 
time of experienced and patriotic men. 

There will be attempts on the part of 
certain partisans, no doubt, to seize this 
occasion to forward their own selfish pur- 
poses. The President’s Southern policy 
has been severely criticised by the Radical 
wing of the Republican organization, and 
his bold and practical movement in behalf 
of Civil Service Reform has antagonized 
those who carry into politics the destructive 
idea that to the victors belong the spoils of 
a political victory... Those who hold such 
ideas will be only too glad of an opportun- 
ity to air their indignation, and will seek 
all methods to make an assault upon the 
Administration. But it must be borne in 
mind by the thoughtful leaders on both 
sides that the people have heartily ap- 
proved—at least up to this point—the pol- 
icy of pacification and the attempt to 
reform the public service. The recent 
visits of Mr. Hayes to both Northern and 
Southern sections of our common country 
have demonstrated that old methods of 
political warfare have passed away, and 
that the masses are anxious for nothing so 
much as the restoration of the suffering 
industiies and stagnant commerce of the 
land. They desire that the experiment 
thus fairly initiated shall be carefully 
tried, and that it shall not be nipped in 
the bud by factious opposition. If Con- 
gress shall again awaken the quarrels that 
have distracted the country in the past, it 
will be held to a strict responsibility for 
such a suicidal course. 

But the present session of Congress has 
nothing to do with political questions, as 
such. It is summoned for a specific work. 
It has to provide for the payment of the 
men on whom the people rely for defense 
against a foreign or domestic foe. Already 
we are shamefully in arrears of debt to 
our brave defenders, because a merely po- 
litical antagonism stood between our man- 
ifest duty and our legislators. There may 
have been something by way of excuse in 
the manner in which the Army was used in 
former years, for the humiliation of our 
Southern brethren, but this excuse has 
been taken away. There is no longer any 
ecmplaint from the South, but they enjoy 
the same privileges that are accorded to 
the geople of the North, and the Army is 
now addressing itself to its proper work. On 
the borders of Mexico and in the mountain 

asses of the Sierras it is opposing the 
aggressions of hostile forces, and it sorely 
needs to-day all the nursing care that can 
be bestowed upon it. Under these circum- 
stances, the one thing to be done by Con- 
gress is to vote the necessary supplies and 
then adjourn. This is what the people de- 
mand and will expect. To engage in such 
heated political discussions on other points 
as will embroil the country again, will 
bring down upon the members of the Na- 
tional Legislature such a popular rebuke 
as wili abruptly shorten many promising 
political careers. 

Probably an attempt will be made to cut 
down the Army, as well as to decrease its 
expenses. Against the latter nothing can 


be said, provided it can be demonstrated 
that such retrenchment is a true economy. 
But public opinion is scarcely prepared for 
any curtailment of the small handful of 
soldiers that is dignified by the title of an 
army. 


General McClellan, General Sher- 
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man, and other eminent commanders, have | Charles O’Conor nearly a year ago, in| penses in trials outside of counsel, $120,000. 


openly expressed their opinion that the | which Tweed promised to make a full and | A list 6f checks, notes, drafts, loans (re- 


| Army should rather be increased, and ‘it 
| must frankly be confessed that popular 
| prejudices run much in the same direction. 
|Our spirited citizens do not much faney 


- | having our Texas border left open to the 
| invasions of Mexican banditti, because the | 


forces sent there are ridiculously inade- 
| quate to act even asa frontier police. Nor 
j}are they any better satisfied when they 
| turn to the far Northwest, and peruse the 
record of Indian massacres, and the gen- 
|erally futile pursuit of the savages by a 
skeleton battalion of our soldiers. In the 
Indian wars of the last four years we have 
won no laurels. Chief Joseph has been 
| captured, indeed, but the victory is not 


worth the scores of brave officers and men | 


| who were slain by his active tribesmen. 
Sitting Bull is camped serenely on English 
territory, and the hundreds whom he 


avenged, 
It is not a week since the flags in, the 
the City of New York were at half-mast in 


| the earth above his brave heart is yet fresh, 
how could our representatives vote to still 


deciniated ranks to become a prey to the 
wily savage? It ought to suffice that the 
men who have been daring death in the 
Plains all Summer have been kept out of 
their scanty pay. To say that they deserve 
| no help in this hour of need, would be add- 
ing reproaches to their sufferings. No one 
can read the record of their campaigns 
without acknowledging that, asa body, they 
have done all that could be expected of 
them. The least that can be done in return 
is to fill up the ranks to their maximum, 
| while prudence would suggest such an in- 
| crease as will, in future, keep our flag out 
| of the dust beneath the horse-hoofs of the 
| Mexican banditti and Indian savages. 
| The business interests of our country are 
intimately concerned with the speedy and 
satisfactory settlement of this question. 
If Congress will take care of the Army, its 
; action will materially advance the interests 
of emigration, mining and agriculture in 
the Northwest. The fort and its garrison 
are to the enterprising frontiersman the 
pledge that his pioneer labors are to bring 
him in their fitting reward. Were these 
withdrawn, he would have no courage to 
pierce the wilderness, but he would turn to 
other skies and seek protection where he 
knew it would be assured. For this reason 
there ought to be no dallying with this im- 
portant subject. It is no question of poli- 
tics, nor even of military strategy, that is 
at issue, but the commercial life of the 
country is most deeply concerned. Peace 
has been restored at the South; now let it 
prevail also on the Rio Grande and in the 
defiles of Montana and Idaho. The welfare 
of the people of the East is as deeply con- 
cerned as those of any other section in the 
cessation of hostilities on our border. 
Congress cannot be reminded too often 
that the country is heartily wearied with 
politics. There has been so much partisan 
legislation in the last ten years, that no 
interest is felt in any action that does not 
tend to directly promote the general good. 
Of course a certain amount of political 
buncombe must be talked at Washington, 
and the people will try to submit to it next 
Winter as gracefully as possible. But they 
want to hear none of it now. There is not 
only no occasion for it, but there is no ex- 
cuse for its introduction. The President’s 
Message has given the key-note of this ex- 
tra session, and the time calls for nothing 
more. To act at once, and adjourn as 
speedily as red tape will allow, is what the 
public demand. The Congressman who has 
a grievance in his heart and a speech in his 
pocket will find out his mistake if he 
attempts to air one or the other. It would 
be a matter of general congratulation if, 
at this session, Congress would make proof 





the path we have indicated. Its members 
have now a rare opportunity of rising above 
partisanship and doing the public a gener- 
ous service. It remains to be seen how 
they will acquit themselves of their duty. 


THE REJECTED ‘‘CONFESSION.” 

1 FTER an interval of six months sines 
+. the preparation of Mr. Tweed’s state 
ment and its submission to Attorney-Gen- 
eral Charles 8. Fairchild, the contents of 
this hitherto carefully guarded document 
have been furnished to the publie in full 
detail. The manner in whicha copy of the 
written confession was published is a 
secret even greater than was the statement 
itself until the present time. The present 
copy, which is claimed to be verbatim, bears 
on its face the stamp of authenticity, 
whichis hardly to be discredited. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Tweed had this con- 
fession prepared of his own volition, and 
with the hope that it would secure his re- 
lease from confineraent and from the judg- 
ment now against him in favor of the city for 
$6,000,000. It was prepared in pursuance 
of an offer made by him in writing to Mr. 








slaughtered on the Rosebud are as yet un- | 
honor of General Custer, whose grave has | 


| just been filled at West Point, and while | 


further reduce our little army, or leave its | 


of an exceptional patriotism by following | 





truthful statement of all the frauds in 
which he had been engaged, together with 
the names of all persons implicated therein. 
The written confession was submitted to 
the Attorney-General conditionally, upon 
its being accepted by him, that Mr. Tweed 
should be discharged from criminal arrest 
upon his own recognizance, and released 
from arrest upon the civil process which 
now holds him; such money as he might be 
able to restore, to be received as part 
settlement of the judgment against him. 
In the event that the Attorney-General 
should decline such conditions the state- 
| ment was to be returned to Mr. Tweed and 
its contents to be kept secret. The rejec- 
tion of the statement and offer of com- 
| promise has caused much discussion as to 
| the fairness and integrity of Mr. Fairchild 
in the matter. <A perusal of the document 
now published, and a careful consideration 
| of the points there involved, cannot but 
| justify the Attorney-General in the course 
| which he has pursued. 

The paper contains but little that has 
not already been publicly. known, or at 
least been the subject o 10r for some 
time. It commences wit e mention of 
the political combination which met daily 
in the City Hall for the purpose of dining 
together and promising fidelity and devo- 
tion to each other. This social family 
was in time superseded by the Board of 
Apportionment, which met nearly every day 
in Mr. Tweed’s office, or during the sessions 
of the Legislature at the rooms of the dif- 
ferent members of the Board in the Dela- 
van House in Albany. The object of these 
meetings partook less of social and more 
of business qualities than its more inno- 
cent progenitor. At these mectings money 
was raised to affect legislation, and to de- 
vise means for inserting fraudulent and 
excessive amounts in the tax levies of 
the city. To secure an appropriation of 
$750,000 for the New Court House Mr. 
Tweed claims that $112,000 was paid 
to members of the State Legislature. On 
all claims audited and approved by the 
Board of Audit and paid by the Comp- 
troller, sixty-five per cent. was retained to 
be divided among the members of the 
Ring and theiragents. Originally each of 
the four members of the Ring was to re- 
ceive ten percent., but after a few bills 
were paid on that basis, even the fiction 
of ‘‘ honor among thieves ” did not prevent 
Tweed and Connolly from conspiring to 
cheat their colleagues in crime. By mis- 
statements as to the cost of procuring 
legislatian, they induced one of the Ring to 
accept five per cent. and the other ten per 
cent., while Tweed pocketed twenty-five 
and Connolly twenty per cent. of the spoils. 
The Board of Supervisors were also en- 





of the members being cognizant of the 
frauds committed, and receiving a per cent- 
age on the amounts allowed by them. The 
bribing of Senators Mr. Tweed claims was 
done by himself personally, and he names 
twenty-one, whom he claims to have paid 
money to; but only in a few instances can 
he produce any check or other evidence to 
corroborate his statement. As to members 
of the Assembly, Mr. Tweed can prove 
virtually nothing, all transactions with that 
body having been done through a con- 
fidential agent of Mr. Tweed. His testi- 
mony in reference to the Navarro Water- 
meter claim is interesting, in its explana- 
tion of how a worthless water-meter, which 
would cease to register after a certain 
amount of water had passed through it, 
was surreptitiously manipulated, and the 
board of engineers who tested it were be- 
guiled into making a favorable report of 
its usefulness; but his evidence would be 
valueless in a court of law, as his know- 
ledge is only derived from the statements 
of those whom he employed to conduct the 
impcsture. Of the frauds connected with 
the purchase of pipes, Mr. Tweed can 
say nothing, of his own knowledge, and 
|the proving of them depends entirely 
;upon the securing of the evidence of 
| the one who acted for Mr. Tweed in the 
fixing-up of the specifications, and the 
| arrangements with the contractor who fur- 
nished the pipes. His account of the pur- 
chase of one-half of ex-Sheriff O’Brien’s 
claim against the city is the same as has 
been since related before the Aldermanic 
Committee of Investigation. After the 
second trial of Mr. Tweed on the indict- 
ment for misdemeanor, in which he was 
convicted, he, by advice of counsel, con- 
veyed all of his property to parties to hold 
for him, fearing that the court might ap- 
point two trustees to take possession of 
his estate and exercise the rights that he 
*had ; ossessed, which, under a certain pro- 
vision of law, could have been done. 
Annexed to the statement is a schedule 
of all the real estate purchased by Mr. 
Tweed sinee 1868, the cost of which is 
shown to amount to $2,473,600, and on 
which he has realized $1,237,460. Of the 
money realized from the sales of his per- 
sonal and real estate he claims to have 
lost in the Metropolitan Hotel, of which he 
was the owner, $600,000; to have paid for 
counsel fees, $800,000; and for sundry ex- 








gaged in passing spurious claims, a majority. 


| paid, and still owing), donations, lawyers’ 


| fees, investments and charities, is also at- 
|tached. A summary of the checks, drafts 
and notes now in his possession represents 
a gross amount of $1,596,725.10. This 
includes payments made by Mr. Tweed 
both officially and in a private capacity, 
and from their intermingling it is impossi- 
ble to select the amounts paid for an ille- 
gitimate purpose from those based upon 
honest business transactions. In a supple- 
mentary statement he touches upon his 
connection with the Erie Railroad, and in- 
troduces the deposed Justice Barnard, with- 
out entering into any particulars as to the 
corrupt dealings which so shamefully dis- 
graced the judicial ermine of the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court Bench in this 
city. He further states that he expended 
in the purchase of Senators, in the interest 
of the New York Central Railroad, $180,000, 
His information as to the participants in 
the voucher robbery is very meagre, and 
only hearsay. He tells of one person who 
admitted to him that he took away the 
vouchers and destroyed them, but who re- 
fused to state if any one else was engaged 
in the enterprise with him. In reference 
to the election of Judges Andrews and 
Folger, Mr. Tweed frees them from any 
participation in the means which secured 
their success. He describes a conspiracy 
entered into by him, and others interested 
in the election of those Judges, by which 
the name of some Democratic candidate 
was removed from the ticket in several 
districts, and Judge Folger’s name substi- 
tuted, and, in some instances, the name of 
Judge Andrews. 

The statement, taken as a whole, is one 
mass of glittering generalities, and with 
but little particularization. A number of 
persons are introduced who had no connec- 
tion with the frauds committed by the 
Ring, and whom Mr. Tweed does not even 
charge with any guilt. Most of his testi- 
mony cannot be corroborated, either by 
writing in his possession or the testimony 
of any one other than himself. The state- 
ment is incomplete and unsatisfactory, ano 
only serves to show the deep villainy ana 
corruption of Mr. Tweed, while it entirely 
fails to be of service in the bringing of 
other criminals to justice—a fact which 
Mr. Fairchild discovered, and hence the 
justice of the course he has taken. 





WHAT THE ARMY HAS TO SHOW 
TO CONGRESS, 

\ ILES, the Latin word signifying soldier, 

i: a fitting designation for the gallant 
officer who has won fame and glory in 
the bitter and bloody fight which has termi- 
nated in the unconditional surrender of 
Chief Joseph and the Nez Percés hostiles 
at Snake Creek, near Bear Paw River. The 
narrative of the struggle bristles with dar- 
ing recklessness and that superb careless- 
ness of life which has ever characterized 
our soldiery—a narrative in which every 
man becomes a hero, and which self-sacri- 
fice and self-immolation would seem to 
have been the direct line of duty as well as 
the immediate order of the day. The 
“Charge them, boys!” of Hale, uttered 
by lips erimsoned with his blood, will ring 
out over the land to be treasured as a 
precious, priceless heirloom, and the sang 
froid of Eckerson, who, while the bullets 
were raining thick as autumnal leaves that 
strew the brooks in Vallambrosa, coolly 
bewailed the absence of a light for his pipe, 
will show our proud yet sorrowing country 
the ‘‘stern stuff’ of which her gallant sons 
ate every one composed. High and above 
the lurid light of the terrific struggle shines 
the bright particular star of Indian magnan- 
imity, of Indian charity, of Indian succor; 
and when we cast our eyes in the direction 
of the war now raging in central Europe— 
a war in which the degrading ferocities 
committed upon both sides put the annals 
of pagan conquest to the very blush, in 
which strife is waged after a fashion that 
must be stigmatized as a crime against 
humanity—the conduct of the Nez Percés 
in the treatment of our fallen soldiers 
merits the highest meed of praise it lies 
within the scope of our power to bestow. 
Chief Joseph having escaped from Howard, 
and having successfully eluded Sturgis, was 
advancing northward. He had burned at 
Cowstand, on the Missouri, a great mass 
of Government and other freight, and was 
on the march for Fort Belknap on the Milk 
River. On the 28th of September he en- 
camped in the valley lying between the 
Little Rocky and Bear Paw Mountains, 
and, being pressed for supplies, dispatched 
hunting parties to bring in food and am- 
munition, contemptuously disregardless of 
the two commands which he knew to be in 
his vicinity. On the 29th the Nez Percés 
took up their position in a ravine extending 
down to Snake Creek, about fourteen miles 
from its discharge into Milk River. This 
region though broken, was, in a military 
sense, what is termed open, and hither Gen- 
eral Miles and his command rapidly ap- 
proached upon receiving the intelligence 
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of the whereabouts of Joseph, from the 
west. His force consisted of seven com- 
panies of his own infantry—the Fifth— 
three companies of the Seventh Cavalry, 
and three companies of the Second Cavalry. 
By forced marches from the Missouri 
around the group of Little Rocky Moun- 
tains to the east and out from their western 
spurs, this devoted little band struck the 
Indian camp, and upon the dawn of the 
30th General Miles, urging his command 
forward, hurled the Second Cavalry at the 
Indian ponies, succeeding in capturing 
seven hundred almost before the Indians 
knew of his proximity. The braves soon 
formed in battle array, were charged by 


General Miles at the head of his men, and ; 


in this charge the gallant Hale lost his 
life, while Biddle, his lieutenant, — fell 
mortally wounded by his side. ‘‘ Charge 
them, boys!’ shouted Hale, in the full 
flush and vigor of life; ‘‘ charge them, 
hoys!” were his last words uttered as he 
went down to his death. Captain Godfrey 
and Captain Moylan were both wounded, 
the firing on the part of the Indians being 
described as ‘‘a rain of hell.””’ Fhe men of 
the Seventh were mowed down as ripe corn 
before the reaper, but gallantly held their 
ground until relieved by the Fifth, while 
Miles, exposing himself atail points, led his 
men to the charge with that contemptuous 
indifference to danger which has marked 
his brilliant and soldierly career. 

The agony of that-terrible night to the 
poor fellows who lay wounded, with snow 


that chilled the fever-throbbing marrow in 
their bones, was heightened by the horrible 


apprehension of Indian torture. The fiend- 


ish ferocity of the ‘‘braves”’ who over- 
whelmed Custer, and their devilish inge- 
nuity, were vividly recalled by the bleeding 
and mangled heroes who crouched silent, 
‘*yet scarce resigned,” in that awful valley ; 
but the magnanimity of the Nez Percés upon 
that memorable night entitles them to a 
consideration far and above any that has 
ever yet heen displayed towards our Indian 
enemies. The second day’s fighting was 
disastrous to the Indians, our forees sus- 
taining ne losses whatever, in consequence 
of the advantageous manner in which Miles 
had posted his men, while during the first 
day the number killed and wounded of the 
command amounted to sixty-seven. At 
half-past two o’clock upon the afternoon of 
the 5th, Chief Joseph entered the camp of 
shook hands and surren- 
dered, thus ending one of the most remark- 
able Indian fights on record. After a storm 
comes a calm, and after the stormy cam- 
paign of one hundred aad twenty days, 
during which Joseph had run the gauntlet 
of our forces from Oregon and Washington 
Territory, across Idaho and thence to the 
northwest of Montana, should we not calmly 
consider the great original question out of 
which the bloody strife has arisen. Is it 
not a fact that Joseph was a peaceful non- 
treaty chief, who, after being wronged in 
many ways, was ultimately forced upon the 
war-path ? Is it not a fact that the strife 
began in injustice, and that its prosecu- 
tion has cost us the lives of hundreds of 
our lion-hearted soldiers? Has not the 
struggle been at once a blunder and a crime? 
These are questions which should occupy 
Congress when the Army Appropriations 
are brought forward, in order that the false 
economy which dispatched a handful of 
to the frontier, instead of an over- 


.whe}ping force that would have awed the 


Indians to submission without the shed- 


. ding of g,drop of blood, may never again be 


practiced, and that the operations against 
Sitting Bu]! may assume such proportions 


. a8 will terminate what may be justly termed 


an unhallowed end an unnatural contest. It 
is beyond the region of controversy that thee 
Indian insurrections which have occurred 
within the last few years have been en- 
couraged by the pitiful strength of the army, 
and the inaction of its commanders, owing 
to its enforced restraint, and that the mil- 
lions that have been expended upon these 


. outbreaks could have been saved to the 


; practical and statesmanlike. 


national coffers, by the adoption of a system 
We are sick 
of this murderous warfare, which, save for 
the persona! daring of such men as Custer, 
Hale and Miles, bears no fruit but humilia- 
tion, and no glory but that which is echoed 
in the name. 


THE FALL OPENING OF OUR 
COLLEGES. 

NE of the most encouraging proofs of 
a decided improvement in the business 
affairs of the country is to be found in the 
increased attendance upon our colleges and 
other institutions of learning as disclosed 
by the size of the classes entering this Fall. 
The falling off in the number of students 
which was reported from every side during 
the last few years was one of the results of 
the business depression everywhere preva- 
lent. Education is not a luxury and there- 





fore to be abandoned the moment a shrink- 
age in income occurs, but higher education 
has become so expensive that in times of 
depression the father of a family is forced 
to cousider whether he can afford to main- 
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tain his son at a university, when, if he 
puts him at business, the youth can at once 
take care of himself. The temptation to 
go into business, backed by the necessitous 
condition of the family, has driven many 
young men from their books and caused 
them to be inseribed on the rolls of com- 
mercial life. It is, therefore, an encourag- 
ing sign of the times that we hear the most 
favorable accaunts from all of our colleges 
this Autumn. There has not been a time 
in many years when the applicants for ad- 
mission were so numerous. At Haryard 
and Yale, where the expenses are notori- 


| ously heavier than anywhere else, the num- 


berof new students is unprecedentedly large. 
This indicates an increased confidence in 
the present and an abiding faith in the 
future. Attendance at these universities 
means a heavy cash outlay on the part 
of the parents, and it is only where incomes 
are large and business is prosperous that 
an attempt is made to meet such a demand. 
The professional schools at these univer- 
sities also afford an indication of the state 
of the country. No one would hazard the 
expense of a pro onal education if he 
felt that the suppl experts was already 
greater than the @emand. It would be 
hopeless for a beginner to expect to find 
employment in an over-stocked market 
and at a time when the men of the highest 
reputations were scarcely earning a living. 
The unfavorable reports sent back by those 
who have marched forth out into the battle 
of life must naturally deter new recruits 
from enlisting in the struggle. If, however, 
the old soldiers give encouraging accounts 
of the state of affairs, and announce fresh 
fields and pastures new to the coming 
generation, we shall soon find the ranks of 
aspirants for fame fast filling up. Such 
would appear to be the present cheerful 
feeling all along the line, otherwise we 
should be at a loss to account for the un- 
usual pressure upon our _ professional 
schools. There must be a general feeling 
of confidence and an early prospect of em- 
ployment to warrant the great expenditure 
of money which is involved in the increased 
attendance indicated above. 

If we pass from professional schools 
to colleges we shall find a similar in- 
crease in the number of applicants for 
admission. The smaller colleges dicate 
the pubiic perturbations better than the 
larger ones. They are visited by the sons 
of men who are engaged in business, and 
whose incomes are therefore subject to 
great fluctuations in unfavorable times. 
They draw from all ranks of life and indi- 
cate more precisely how general the feel- 
ing of depression, or the same of pros- 
perity, is disseminated throughout the com- 
munity. These colleges are barometers of 
public opinion, and we must look out for 
commercial storms when their members run 
low, and may predict fair weather when 
the classes are full. Just now the index 
points to fair weather, and we look upon it 
as a good omen. Take the New England 


colleges in addition to those already 
mentioned, and we shall find the most 


encouraging reports. At Amherst the in- 
coming class numbers ninety-nine, Williams 
has seventy-seven new students, Tuft’s 
numbers thirty-four, and we hear from 
Bowdoin, Dartmouth, Trinity, Brown and 
others that there never was such an influx 
of new students as this year. This speaks 
well for New England, and indicates a re- 
vival of learning as well as of business. 
During the last fifteen years, since the war, 
the attendance at New England colleges 
was at a standstill. It was recently said by 
a prominent educator that, notwithstanding 
the great increase in the population of the 
Eastern States, the actual number of 
students in attendance upon her colleges 
was less than it was thirty-years ago when 
the population was much inferior to the, 
present. He reports that there were more 
students in attendance thirty years ago 
than last year. All this is now undergoing 
a change, and the ratio of attendance is 
going back to the old proportion when our 
sires looked upon a good education as better 
than a fortune. Increased prosperity and 
a general revival of business is shown in 
the unusual additions to the ranks of stu- 
dents in New England. It is almost unne- 
cessary to pursue this train of inquiry into 
the Middle and Western States. The same 
favorable reports reach us from every 
quarter. In New York City, Columbia has 
a freshman class of nearly one hundred, 
the largest that has entered that institute 
in the one hundred and twenty-four years 
of its existence. The University and the 
College of New York show a proportional 
increase. The country colleges of New 
| York—Union, Hamilton, Rochester, Cor- 
nell, Madison, Geneva—are forced to in- 
| crease the number of professors and tutors, 
and to enlarge their accommodations to 
| meet the requirements of the unusual ad- 
dition to their ranks. There never was such 
| a busy time in the embryonic world of let- 
| ters as at present, and if thoroughness of 
| instruction could be made to keep pace 
with the influx of students, the present 
| ought to be regarded as the most brilliant 
era of our national existence. In the 
Southern States some of the colieges have 
been greatly crippled for want of funds, 
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It was with extreme difficulty that the sala- 
ries of the professors were met, as the 
funded property was much of it depreci- 
ated, and the usual income from tuition 
was wanting. Now this depressing state 
of affairs is undergoing a change. Every- 
thing is waking up. People have more | 
confidence in the future, and a generation 
is coming on the stage who demand a 
higher education than has been deemed 
sufficient of late years. The money for | 
their education must be raised in wa 

| 

| 

| 


\ 
} 
way; and the fact that large numbers are 
flocking to the universities and colleges of 
the South, and that many are coming to 
the North, is proof of a greatly improved 
state of affairs in a part of the country 
where business reverses haye been most 
severely felt. These signs of prosperity 
in the colleges of the country, not only | 
point to a general revival of business, but 
indicate a return to better methods and | 
sounder moral principles in the conduct | 
of affairs. We have been living in a cor- | 
rupt social state, which we have all helped | 
to create by looseness in our commercial 
dealings, by connivance at small frauds, 
and by the persistent pursuit of low aims. 
There appears to be a universal awakening 
from this demoralizing condition; and by a 
singular coincidence, at the same time that 
we propose to return to the money of our 
fathers we also seek to re-establish the old- 
fashioned notions of integrity in business 
and intelligence in national affairs which 
were handed down to us by the founders of 
the Republic. The signs of the times as 
indicated by the Fall opening of our col- 
leges are most encouraging. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Sream TO Brazit.—A member of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce has had an interview with 
Mr. Evarts, Secretary of State, in regard to the 
establishment of direct postal and commercial 
intercourse with Brazil. He said that the Brazilian 
markets open a large demand for a number of 
American manufactured articles, but that owing to 
the absence of proper facilities the trade is carried 
on through English houses. American manufac- 
turers are receiving orders from English firms for 
goods to be furnished to Brazilian markets, out of 
which the English make at least ten per cent. on 
their own ‘account. Secretary Evarts said that it 
is the imperative duty of this Government to ad- 
vance the commercial and manufacturing interests 
of the country by a more liberal policy respecting 
foreign trade, and that this can best be accom- 
plished by the establishment of ocean postal routes 
under the auspices and fostering care of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Tue Extra Session.—lt is, of course, premature 
to fix a period for the duration of the extra session. 
It is, however, said to be the opinion in Adminis- 
tration circles that the session will not last more 
than two or three weeks. No estimates will be 
sent in for regular appropriations, and there will, 
therefore, be no basis for beginning the ordinary 
work of a long session. It would be easy, how- 
ever, to protract discussion upon the Army Bill and 
the Deticiency Bills so as to take up a good deal of 
time before the first Monday in December; and 
the rest of it might readily be filled if Congressmen 
put no restraint upon themselves in the matter of 
introducing and urging the bills and resolutions 
with which they have come well supplied. The 
question of the length of the session will, no doubt, 
be settled soon after the election of Speaker, by 
the action of that officer in relation to the appoint- 
ment of committees. If only the Appropriations 
Committee is named, a rapid dispatch of necessary 
business, and an early adjournment, will be pretty 
sure to follow. 

Tne PERMANENT Exureition.—On October 9th, 
in Philadelphia, the stockholders of the Permanent 
International Exhibition held a meeting to take into 
consideration some measures to save the Exhibi- 
tion from being sold out by the sheriff to satisfy the 
claims of creditors. There is a debt of $264,000 
on the company, of which $180,000 are due to the 
Centennial Board of Finance, and $84,000 to in- 
dividual creditors, including members of the Board 
of Directors, who have advance] sums ranging 
from $1,000 to $5.000 at times when money was 
needed to carry on the concern. The statement 
was made that the creditors had been staved off 
for a month, but that if the money was not’secured 
to satisfy their demands within three weeks the bell 
of the sheriff would be heard ringing in the build- 
ing. The stockholders are at present engaged in 
examining into the affsirs of the Exhibition, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether, if the demands 
were paid, and the Exhibition placed on a sound 
footing, it could be made to pay hereafter. Their 
report will be ready in a week or so. ‘The plan 
was suggested of calling a mass-meeting of citizens 
to contribute to the financial relief of the concern. 


A Learner Farr.—An International Exhibition 
of articles connected with the leather industry was | 
opened in Berlin on the 8th of September. Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Sweden and Norway, Switzerland and the 
United States were fully represented. England, 
Italy, and Russia were partly represented. The 
great feature of the exhibition was the exhibit 
made by an American firm in Mayence, in connec- 
tion with a boot and shoe factory, running Ameri- 
can machinery, in that city. This exhibit consisted 
of a full and completed set of all the best and most 
approved American shoe machines, tools, appara- 
tus and supplies, which, operated by twenty-five 
experienced workmen, turned out boots and shoes 
as in a most complete American factory. It was 
the first opportunity publicly afforded in Germany 
for the proper display of the skill and perfection 





chinery has attained in the United States. The 
fullest and frankest tribute was paid to the ingen- 
uity and enterprise displayed therein. The interest 
excited thereby must act most favorably on the 
introduction of American shoe machinery into Ger- 
many. The number of shoe factories now in Ger- 





| many using American machinery is forty, with an 


average daily production of 14,000 pairs. The 
value of American leather, oak and hemlock tan- 
ned, is fully recognized in Germany; and if our tan- 
ners would give their work a better finish, the 
trade in American leather in that country might be 
regarded as a permanent and decided success. Of 
American tools, there was a splendid display of all 
sorts, The superiority of these tools to all those of 
a like sort used in Germany was conceded on 
all sides. The chairman of the committee, in his 
opening speech, referred in warm terms to the 
progress made in the United States in tanning and 
shoe machinery, and publicly thanked our manu- 
facturers for the extensive and fine display in the 
American department. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic, 


Cotonrt H. R. Sretey, a very prominent 
citizen of Boston, was arrested, charged with extensive 
forgeries. 


Tue fifth annual session of the Women’s Con- 
gress of the United States was held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on the 10th. 


In the Protestant Episcopal General Convention 
held in Boston it was decided to erect West Virginia 
into a new diocese, 

Tuer workingmen of New York held a State 
Convention at Troy on the 8th, and nominated candi- 
dates for State officers. 


the 
ed at 


Gotp remained easy in New York dug 
week ending Saturday, October 13th, being 
10234 ; 10232; 10254; 102%, and 10334. 

Tue remains of the late General George A. 
Custer were buried with appropriate ceremony in the 
military cemetery at West Point, N. Y., on the 10th. 


Presipent Hayes, Attorney-General Devens 
and Secretary McCrary attended the Frederick County 
(Md.) Fair on the 11th, and were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

Tue funeral of Archbishop Bayley was held in 
the Cathedral at ‘Baltimore, on the 9th, and attracted 
an immense concourse, The remains were buried at 
Emmetsburg. 

In the State election in Ohio, with five tickets 
in the fleld, the Democrats won by 25,000 majority, 
and in that of Iowa, with four tickets, the Republicans 
won by 40,000. 


A RepvnticaANn mass meeting was held in 
Cooper Institute to support the Administration, on the 
10th, and to denounce the spirit and work of the Roch- 
ester Convention. 


Ir was reported in New York that the Khédive 
had offered to present to the city the companion to the 
great obelisk, known as Cleopatra’s Needle, which is 
now on its way to London. 


Tue Franklin Savings Bank, at Alleghany 
City, Pa, and the German-American Bank, at Quincy, 
IlL, suspended on the 10th. A receiver was appointed 
for the Union Banking Company at Baltimore, which 
closed on the 8th. 


Unitep Sratres Senator Patrerson, of South 
Carolina, was arrested in Washington, D. C., upon a 
requisition of Governor Hampton, charged with fraud in 
connection with the old State ring. Congressman Robert 
S. Small, colored, was also arrested and held in bail for 
having accepted a bribe of $5,000 to influence his official 
action. 


GeneraL Mixxs surprised the hostile Nez 
Percés camp at Snake €reek on the 30th ult., and cap- 
tured the larger part of their herd-—about 600 horses, 
mules and ponies. Twenty-five of his men were killed and 
many more wounded. The Indians lost seventeen killed 
and forty wounded. On the 5th inst. General Miles and 
again attacked Chief Joseph’s band, and after three 
days’ hard fighting the entire camp surrendered to him, 
The Government congratulated Generals Terry, Miles, 
Gibbon and Sturgis on the close of the Nez Percés war. 


Foreign, 


Geneva, SwiTzERLAND, experienced a severe 
earthquake on the 8th. 

Tur French Governinent detained all packets 
of English and Belgian newspapers arriving at the Paris 
railway stations on the 8th. 


Tux Spanish Government paid to United States 
Minister pr the sum of $570,000 on account of 
damages awarded Americans for losses in Cuba. 


Mvxurar Paswa evacuated Kizil-Tepe and 
Sonbatan, retiring to the summit of the Aladja-Dagh, 
He lost 8,000 men in the battles of October 2d and 8d. 


Avery general and heavy rainfall in India has, 
it is thought, sayed tle Autumn crops, and offered a 
sure check to the farther spread or continuance of the 
famine. 

A stncLE-scutt race for £400 and the champion- 
ship of the Thames, was rowed on that river on the 8th 
between Putney and Mortlake, and was won by Higgins 
by six lengths in 24m. 10s. 


Born Houses of the Mexican Congress met in 
regular session. The Government ordered the Collector 
of Customs at Vera Cruz to remit monthly to the 
United States $25,000, on account of the payment of 
the American debt. 


Currxet Pasna succeeded in entering Plevna 
with a large reinforcing army and an abundance of pro- 
visions. The great engineer General Todleben, was 
placed at the head of the Russian staff, and will attempt 
the reduction of the city. 


A Servian Cabinet Council resolved upon war- 
like measures, to take effect about the middle of next 
month. Troops are being marched to the frontier, and 
Russia offers Servia a large sum of money per month 
for joining in the war against the Turks. 


PresipENT MaoManon issued a second mani- 
festo on the hth, in which he defended the Republlican 
Constitution, denying that it was in peril, or the Govern- 
ment under clerical influence. The Bureau of the 
Senatoriai Le(t issued a counter-proclamation, reassert- 
ing the charges. 


M. Gamperra addressed an immense gathering 
in Paris on the 9th, and made a violent attack upon 
the clericais. Troops were posted in the vicinity of 
the meeting place, but there was no disturbance. Gam- 
betta was senteuced to an additional imprisonment of 

+. 





which the manufacture of boots and shoes by ma 


three years for placarding his address. 
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BULGARIA.—HANGING MALEFACTORS IN THE STREETS OF ADRIANOPLE. BULGARIA.—THE RUSSIAN GIANT BATTERY BEFORE PLEVNA. 
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BULGARIA,—A COSSACK CAPTURING A TURKISH MAJOR WITH A LASSO. 
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—THE ENGLISH RED CRESCENT AMBULANCE ON THE WAY TO THE FRONT, 
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TURKEY.—THE CZAROWITZ AND HIS STAFF ON THE FIELD. 


























VIEW OF LARAMIE CITY, WYOMING TERRITORY, AS SEEN FROM THE U. P. R. R. 








ROCK CREEK HOUSE—THE NUCLEUS OF A SETTLEMENT. 
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TEN MINUTES AT CARBON. 





= A TROOP OF U.S. CAVALRY DRILLING NEAR FORT STEELE. 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT._THE FRANK LESLIE EXCURSION TO THE PACIFIC._SCENES AND INCIDENTS ACROSS THE PLAINS BY RAIL FROM LARAMIE CITY 
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GOOD.-NIGHT, 

~ \Y good-night to me, darling! 
i.) Only one fond good-night, 
And then away to thy slumber, 

And dream till the morning light 
Shall waken thee from sweet dreaming 
Of him who will dream of thee. 
Say good-night to me, darling! 

Aud—give one kiss to me, 


Say good night to me, darling! 
Here ’neath the moon’s bright ray, 
And only the soft night breezes 
Shall listen to what we say. 
And do not hurfy in saying 
The words that I ask of thee, 
And do not hurry in giving 
The last dear kiss to me. 


Say good-night to me, darling! 
Yet how ean I let thee go! 
The hours are long without thee, 
And the night will seem so slow. 
But * good-nights’’? must be spoken, 
Three times you've said it to me, 
Wait yet a little longer 
Till—JZ have said it to thee! 


Mary D. Brine. 
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DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 
A Granpratuen’s Story. 
BOUT sixty years ago I was in Paris for the 
first time in my life. Bonaparte still lingered 
at St. Helena; and the adventurers, good, bad, 
and indifferent in character, who had served in his 


armies, had not yet lost all hope of the return of | 


their idol, and consequently had not yet thought it 


worth while to settle down into thorough peace | 


and quietness, 

Young Paul Ferrand, whom I:frequently mét at 
the café, aud who had served as captain at Water- 
loo, was sure that the Little Corporal would come 
back againsoon. ‘* You have not yet beaten him,” 
he would tell me, Mughing. 
Elba, but he returned; 
Helena, and he will return again. 

Ferrand was aii exceedingly nice fellow; and, 
althoug& he professed to cherish an unquenchable 
hatred for England and everything English, he 
had, by some means or other, become attached to 
Alice Rae, a young English lady of my acquaint- 
ance, and who had been living with her mother 
since the eonclusion of peace at Paris, not far 
from the abode of the ex-cuptain. And he was 
always very friendly with me, too. He would, it is 
true, abuse my countrymen most unmercifully; 
but he was always particularly good-natured ; and 
whenever he found himself saying a little too 
much, he would arrest himself and apologise so 
heartily, that I never could be angry with him, I 
was alone in the French capital, and had few 
friends there except Mrs. Rae, her daughter Alice, 
and Paul; and so it happened that I passed a good 
deal of my time in the society of these three. ‘The 
nivther, a woman still in the prime of life, and the 
widow of a king's messenger, was a connection of 
udne by marriage, and that fact gave me a good 
excuse for offering my services as escort whenever 
she and her pretty daughter thought fit to go to the 
theatre or the opera. At such times Paul always 
had a seat in the stalls; and between the acts he 
would come up to my box, to the delight of Alice, 
who was in love with him, and to the no small 
satisfaction of Mrs, Rae, who herself had quite a 
maternal affection for the young Frenchman, and 
did not in the least discourage his attentions to 
her daughter, If there were no formal engage- 
nient between the two, it was at Teast pertectly 
understood by all parties that as soon as Paul 
should get an appointment, for which at the time 
he was a candidate, he was to marry Alice; and I, 
though only a few years her senior, was to give her 
away, 

One night the opera-house was crowded more 
than usual. <A great singer was to appear, and a 
new work bya renowned composer was to be per- 
formed. But Paul Ferrand, sitting in the stalls, 
seemed scarcely to listen to the music or to notice 
the acting; and much more often were his eyes 
turned in the direction of my box than in that of 
the stage. Alice and her mother were with me, 
and as the curtain fell at the conclusion of the 
first act, Paul came up to us. He was in high 
spirits, for he had heard that the minister had 
decided to give him the coveted post, and he 
expected to hear in a few days that his appoint- 
ment had been signed by the king. We congrat- 
ulated him, and as he lett us to return to his seat, 
I whispered to him: “ You'll be a happy man in a 
month or two now, Paul.” He smiled, and shut 
the door. 

We watched him as he threaded his way to his 
place. It was in the centre of the second row 
from the orchestra, and he had left his opera- 


you have sent him to St. 


glasses on the chair, in order to preserve his right |. 


to it; but during his absence a tail, military- 
looking man had appropriated it, and had coolly 
put the glasses on one side. aul approached the 
stranger with the utmost politeness, and I suppose, 
for naturally 1 could not hear, requested him to 
move. 
but sneeringly looked up at Ferrand, as though te 
ask him what he meant by his intrusion, Paul 
pointed to the opera-glasses; but the stranger 


neither replied nor moved, but continued to appear | 


as though he did not hear, 1 saw that matters 
were assuming a dangerous complexion, for in the 
new-comer I recognized Victor Laroquiére, an ex- 
Bonapartist officer like Paul, a notorious bully, 
arid one of the most celebrated duellists in France. 


But what could 1 do? I could only sit still, | 
much against my will, and witness the inevitable | 


consequences. 1 thought Alice would faint when 
Laroquiére, in the calmest way, rose before the 
crowded assemblage and struck Paul in the face 
with his glove; but she recovered herself, and, like 
a statue, watehed her lover pick up his opera- 
glasses, bow to his insulter, and, without a word, 
leave the building. ‘There was some exclamations 
from the audience, but the duellist again rose, and 
with a theatrical air, gazed round, mockingly imi- 
tated Daul’s parting ‘bow, and resumed his seat. 
This was too much for poor Alice. 
remain any longer, she must go home; and so, 
with some difficulty, 1 got her and her mother to 
my carriage, told the coachman to drive them 


J . 
“You sent him to | 


We shall see ?”’ | 


| steady hand, and he has right on his side, 


The interloper did not deign to answer, | 


She could not | 


home, and myself walked quickly to Paul’s lodg- 
ings. 

He had arrived before me, and was alread 
| writing when I entered his room, ‘‘Of course, 4 
he said, as he saw me, and came towards me with 
both hands outstretched, “you, my dear friend, 
will assist me. 
but fight. «Even Alice could not make me alter 
my conviction upon that point, the insult was so 
publie.”’ 

“‘ Suppose you leave the country,” I suggested. 
ment and Alice too. No, my dear fellow, I am a 
arrange matters for me. 
not be helped; if 1 shoot him, I eall have shot 
the biggest scoundrel in Paris. I beg you to call 
upon Laroquiére to-night. I have already discov- 
ered his address. Here it is.’’ 

“But must you really fight? 
| fight with a professional duellist.” 
| “Ah,” he said,shaking his head, “I am afraid 
| it is suicide, but I must fight; so please don’t try 
|and persuade me that I need not. And I will 
| fight, too, as soon as possible. You can arrange 
everything for to-morrow morning. I must have 
| the matter over. In a day or two I might be a 
| 


It is suicide to 





coward,” 
By his looks he implored me to go to Laro- 
quiére, and, constituted as French society was at 


that time, 1 had no othet course open to me than 


to do as he wished, 

“If monsieur come from M, Paul Ferrand,” 
said a man-servant, when I inquired whether I 
could see his master, “ M. Laroquiére has sent to 
say that he has not yet left the opera. He has, 
however, sent this penciled note, which I am to 
give to the gentleman who comes from M. Fer- 
| rand.” 

1 tore open the missive. It contained two 
cards, one bearing the name of the duellist, and 
the second that of M. Fernand Delaraie, e 
| Vivienne 18, Certainly it was an off-hand way of 
acquainting me with the name and whereabouts of 
Laroquiére’s second; but as I wished to pick no 
quarrel, I walked on to the Rue Vivienne, and ina 
few minutes was ushered into the presence of M. 
Delaraie himself. ‘This worthy was a young man, 
aged about three-and-twenty, and dressed in the 
| very extreme of fashion, His ruffles were imma- 
culate, and most symmetrically arranged; his lace 
handkerchief was steeped in essences; his gloves, 
which lay on the table—for he had only just 
returned, at Laroquiére’s request, from the opera 
—were small and delicate; his fingers were cov- 
ered with valuable rings, and the bunch of gold 
seals depending from his fob was unusually heavy 
|} and brilliant. Ie did not strike me as appearing 
particularly warlike ; but, nevertheless, after for- 
mally saluting me, he at once touched upon the 
object of my visit, and before 1 had been ten min- 
utes in his company, had arranged to meet Fer- 
rand and myselt at a certain spot, dear to duellists 
of the time, at an early hour next morning, and to 
bring Laroquiére with him. 

‘‘[T don’t think we need a surgeon,” he said to 
me quite affably, at parting; ‘but if you please, 
you can bring one. In his last affair my principal 
shot his man through the temples, and he died 
immediately. 1 sincerely hope, monsieur, that 
your friend is as clever.” 

“Confound the fellow!’ I said to myself, as I 
left the house and sought the residence of my own 
medical man. ‘I am afraid poor Ferrand is not 
such a consummate murderer as Laroquiére.” 

After seeing the surgeon, to whom I briefly 
explained matters, I called upon Mrs. Rae. She 
was doing her best to comfort her daughter, who 
was in the greatest possible distress. ‘ Are they 
going to fight f’’ she asked me. 

“My dear Alice,” I said, “they are. I have 
done my best to dissuade Paul, but he says, and 
1am obliged to agree, that he must fight. Let 
us hope tor the best. He has a sure eye and a 
The 
other man is a scoundrel. And you must remém- 
ber that poor Paul is not an Englishman. If I 
were he I would not fight; but as it is, the matter 
cannot be overlooked, and indeed everything is 
arranged,” 

“You are to be with him?” said Mrs. Rae, 
looking as white as a sheet. 

“Yes; they are to meet to-morrow morning, 
and by breakfast-time <Alice’s suspense will be 
over. She must bear up.” 

“You must prevent the duel,’ sobbed the half 
heart-broken girl, “Cannot Paul let the insult 
pass? But no; it was so public.” 

“You can orfly hope,’ I said. “I will see you 
in the morning; but now] must go back to him, 
and see that he gets some sleep.” 

“Tell him,” cried Alice, “that if he is killed I 
shail die. Come here directly it is over. Come, 
even if he falls; you must tell me abont it. I 
| must hear everything.” She buried her face in 
her hands, and I, escuping from the unhappy girl, 
hurried to Paul. 

He was still writing, and his hair was in disor- 
der, and his face pale wlfen he turned towards me, 





| good-by to her, for I shall die to-morrow.”’ 

| My dear fellow,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ you will shoot 
| Laroquiére, and be married next month. You 
must finish your writing at once and go to bed. I 
will sleep here to-night, for I must see that you 
turn out in time to-morrow morning; so be as 
| quick as possible.” 

| He wrote for another half-hour, addressed the 
| document to Alice Rae, placed a lock of his hair 

within it, and, after sealing iteup, gave it to me. 

‘Give that to her,” he said, “if Laroquiére 
kills me outright—and I know he will. Lf it were 
not for Alice, I declare that I should be quite 
glad to meet him. Now for bed.” 

He undressed; whilst J lay down on the sofa in 
the next room and lit a cigar, for I could not 
atford to sleep myself. Scon all was quiet, and I 
stole in to see Paul lying as quiet as a child, with 
a smile on his face. DPrvbably, nay assuredly, I 
passed a more uncomfortable night than he did, 
Only with the greatest possible difficulty could I 
keep awake; and the hours seemed to linger for- 
ever. At last, however, daylight dawned, 4nd I 
called Ferrand, who woke refreshed and in compar- 
atively good spirits. After a hurried breakfast 


“Jam no coward,” he said, “but I am saying” 


It is impossible to do anything | 


“Then [ should have to give up the appoint- | 


Frenchman, and I must fight; and you must | 
If he shoots me, it cane | 





we muffled ourselves up; I placed a flask of 

brandy, some powder and bullets, and a brace of | 
pistols in my pockets, and we sallied forth in the | 
cold morning air. Scarcely any one was abroad, | 
except a few sleepy watchmen, who seemed to 

make very shrewd guesses at the object of our 

expedition; and through the silent streets we | 
went for a mile or so, until we reached the meet- 

ing-place. 

Laroquiére and Delaraie were there before 
us, and my friend, the surgeon, arrived im- | 
mediately afterwards in his carriage, which | 
waited near at hand, ‘The pistols were produced 
and loaded. Laroquiére chose one, aud I gave | 
the other to Paul; and then the two men took up | 
positions at a distance of twenty paces from each | 
other, and waited for Delaraie to give the signal | 
to fire. 

“Stay!” cried the bully, as his second ——- 
back; ‘let the young hound listen to this. am 
not trifling with him; 1 shall shoot him only 
where he wishes, for I am generous, parbieu !” 

“If Ido not kill you,’ said Paul, quietly, “I 
prefer to die.” 

“Then I shoot him through the heart,’’ coolly 
observed Laroquiére. ‘It will teach others not 
to challenge me.” 

There was something to me unspeakably hor- 
rible in the way in which these last words were 
pronounced, I shuddered, and looked at Paul. | 
He smiled at me, and at the same instant Delaraie 
gave the signal. 

There was but one report, for Ferrand’s pistol 
flashed in the pan. ‘The poor fellow turned round 
towards me with fixed eyegpd pale face, and, with 
the name ef Alice on bis lips, fell dead. Lar- 
oquiére turned on his heel, and departed quickly 
in company with Delaraie, while I aided the sur- 
geon in his brief examination of Paul's body. 
Surely enough, the bullet had passed through his 
heart. Ife must have died almost instantaneously, 
for he did not move after he fell, and the last | 
smile with which he had looked at me was still 
upon his face. It was a melancholy business in 
every respect. I had to break the sad news to 
Alice and her mother; and the two ladies were so | 
terribly overcome, that I feared the shock would 
have some permanent effect upon their health. 
For my part, 1 was obliged to hurry to England 
as soon as possible; and Laroquiére, I heard, also 
got away, and remained out of France until after | 
the affair had blown over. 

I kept up a correspondence with Mrs. Rae, and | 
was glad atier a time to hear from her that Alice, | 
though still terribly upset, had learned to look | 
with a certain amount of philosophy upon her 
misfortune, and had to some extent recovered her | 
usual health, if not her usual spirits. Meantime I 
settled down in London, and, unable to forget my 
Parisian habits, usually dined at one of the then | 
much frequented taverns jn Fleet Street. The 
“ Cheshire Cheese,’ which was then in much the 
same state as it is now, was my favorite haunt; | 
and there, as months passed by, 1 gradually picked | 
up a few pleasant acquaintances, chief amongst | 
whom was an extremely well-mannered young | 
geutleman named Berton—a man of independent 
means, good family, and a first-rate education. 

One day, after he had been dining with me, the 
conversation turned upon continental manners and 
particularly upon duelling, As an illustration of 
my abhorrence of the system, I told my companion 
about poor l’aul’s death, a matter in which Barton 
appeared much interested. He asked me a good 
many questions about the parties concerned, and 
after expressing a remarkably strong opinion to 
the effect that Laroquiére was a blackguard, bid me 
good-night. I went home to my rooms in the 
lemple ; and néxt day, on visiting the ‘ Cheshire 
Cheese,” found no Barton. He had left word with 
one of the waiters that urgent business had called 
him on, but that he hoped to see me on his 
return. Weeks passed, and then months, and 
still Ltarton did not come back; and I confess that 
I had begun to forget him altogether, when one 
evening he dropped into dinner as though he had 
not been absent for more than a day or two. 

“Where have you been?’ I asked, after I had 
heartily shaken hands with him, 

“T have been to Paris,” he said. ‘ On arriving 
there I found outa little more than you told me 
about Laroquiére, and when I had thoroughly 
convinced myself that he was the blackguard you 
painted him, I arranged for a series of lessons at 
a pistol-gallery. Every day for a month I went 
and shot for an hour or two, until I was so per- 
fect as to be able to hit a small coin every time at 
a distance of twenty paces. After satisfying my- 
self as to my proficiency, I took a box at the | 
opera; it may have been the same box that you | 
used to have. Laroquiére was pointed out to me. 
He sat in the stalls, and between the acts he left 
his seat in order to speak to a lady in another part 
of the house. I descended as quickly as possible 
and took his place. He returned, and asked me 
in an overbearing tone to move. I refused. He 
persisted. I struck him. He sent mea challenge, 
and we met upon the same spot, curiously enough, 
where he had killed your friend Ferrand, Before 
the signal was given, I said: “‘M. Laroquiery, | 
listen to me. 
but i am as generous as you were with Paul Fer- 
rand. I will shoot you only where you wish.” | 
He turned deadly pale. ‘We will see,” he said, | 
“whether I shall not make you asecond Ferrand |" | 

| 
' 














I am not here to trifle with you; | 


“Then I will shoot you,” I returned, *‘ as you 
shot him-— through the heart. It will teach other 
bullies not to challenge me.’’ Whether he was 
so upset as.to be incapable of aiming or not, I 
cannot say; but, my dear fellow, 1 shot him as 
dead as a dog, right through the heart, and | 
avenged your friend, at the same time ridding | 
Paris of its biggest villain. It was a case of 
diamond cut diamond.” 

* Well done, Bartor !’ I exclaimed. 

“Wait,” he said, ‘* and let me finish the drama. 
We managed to keep the matter very quiet; and 
before leaving France, I was able to call on Mrs. 
Rae, who is now at Boulogne, for I had a letter of 
introduction to her from a Parisian acquaintance. 
When I saw her fist, she knew nothing of the 
affair, but at last I broke the intelligence to her 
and to her daughter. I found Alice to bea pretty 





girl, somewhat spoilt by her long mourning, and 
not very much¥inclived to listen to me; but, my 


' noisily. 
| irregular recurring distances, wherever the slope 
| or trend of the land catches the eddies of Winter 


| join the Medicine Bow River. 
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dear fellow, after three weeks of hard persuasion 
she gave in, and now she aud her mother are 
coming over next week I believe you were to 
give Alice away. When she arrives, you shall 
have a capital opportunity.” 

Aud,” I added, shaking my friend's hand 
warmly, “I shall be delighted to do so.” 


“ 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 
FRANK LESLIE EXCURSION TO 
THE PACIFIC. 
From LARAMIE CITY TO ForT STEELE. 
ARAMIE CITY, seen as we glide away, has 
4 somewhat the appearance of a thriving, manu- 
factuting town, with the tall chimneys of its rolling 
mills, the great machine and repair shops, and the 
large round- house whereof our photographer 
caught a glimpse on his plate. As such, it is less 
interesting to us than the small centres of half- 
barbaric life which we have lately passed and shall 
meet again before reaching the Sierras; decidedly, 
Laramie is not half ‘‘ hard ’’ enough to please our 
exigeant seckers after excitement and novelty. 
The clouds are lowering grimly and gray enough 
as we speed on, and the fine sifting snowflakes 


THE 


| begin to waver to and fro on the gusts of the north 


wind. Our trail lies over desolate divides ulterly 
given up to sage-brush and grease-wood—a little 
low shrub not unlike the sage, with the same gray- 
green foliage and an intensified unpleasantness of 
odor. By sunlight it might be less dreary; but now 
in the cold, colorless twilight. with the driving and 
fast-thickening snow drawing its pale film over the 
distances, it is such a picture of lifeless desolation 
as few of us have ever painted to the mind’s eye. 
The ({ar-off mountain ranges appear only as ghosts 
of hills; the Wind River range away to the north, 


| with Fremont’s and Snow's Peaks, and south of us 


the Medicine Bows loom up gray and spectral 
through the storm. Snow’s Peak has the respect- 
able elevation of 13,570 feet, and is the highest 
point in the range, while of the Medicine Bow’s 
peaks, Laramie and Reed’s point tallest from the 
plains of Colorado. This range is. rich in unde- 
veloped mines, most of which still await the pros- 
pector, and it yields also no inconsiderable wealth 
in timber: almost all the railroad ties, posts, 
fences and corral-poles used on the Laramie 
Plains are supplied from these mountains, 

Cross ng Laramie River on a wooden bri'ge, we 
pass Howell, a little side track and station, which, 
with its faint suggestion of human life and interest, 
varies for an instant the bleak emptiness of the 
landscape. Never on earth was loneliness so ex- 
pressed to the uttermost as we see it here throngh 
the snow-storm that is fast gaining on us. The 
ground is whitened already, and through the snow 
prick the little tufts of sage-brush, dotting it with 
black bunches as far as the eye can reach; there 
is nothing astir but the north wind, which wails and 
‘*soughs”’ over the divides in its own ghostly fashion 
—or stay, there isa tiny shape pulsing through the 
sage-brush—something that shivers and crouches, 
and then, with a sudden bound, slides away swiit 
and straight as an Indian arrow shot from the bow. 
That is a jack-rabbit; and next to an arrow’s 
flight, commend me to his fashion of getting over 
ground. The antelope and the Arab steed are 
mere child’s play in the way of locomotive com- 
parisons beside that smodth, easy lope, in which 
the movements of the limbs are entirely lost, and 
you see only a dusky straight line, with a pair of 
ears pointed at right angles, vanishing away and 
gone ‘‘ere one can say it lightens.’ Myriads of 
these soft furry creatures are frisking in the snow, 
nibbling the sage-brush, flirting with the flying 
flakes, and pricking their ears as the noisy monster 
of a train roars past them. And somehow they 
only make the stillness more stiil—the loneliness a 
shade lonelier, by their feeble little presence. Ly- 
ing luxuriously among the pillows of our extem- 
porized sofa, it is wonderfully fascinating to stare 
away into the dimness of the strange wintry world 
whereof they form a part; to watch the hovering 
flakes whirl and blow, to follow the. skurrying 
flight of the rabbits, crossing each other, hither 
and thither, and to trace far back in the white mist 
the weird shapes of solitary buttes or the long 
heaving swells of the divides rolling away, 
north, south, east and west, utterly without limit 
or boundary now, as the horizon line is blotted out 
by the storm. And now comes Howells, with his 
little step-ladder in one hand aid a match in the 
other, and climbs up to light the swinging lamps in 
their reflectors, violently harassed, as to the legs, 
by Follette, who rends the air with yelps at the 
first appearance of his dusky visage. The tables 
come out, and the note-books, or a pack of cards, 
perhaps; but we, who are wiser, keep our places 
at the window, flatten our noses against the glass, 
and stare out as long as there is a glimmer of light 
to show us snow, soge-brush, rabbits, and the ever- 
changing, forever-fascinating buttes. 

The little Laramie River traces a dark line 
through the snow, and on it is Wyoming, a little 
telegraph-station, and a cluster of houses, chiefly 
cattle and sheep ranches. Then comes Coopee’s 
Lake, so-called from a diminutive piece of water, 
not far from the station and side-track ; Look-out 
and Miser following successively, with the usual 
similarity in their features and belongings. The 
country is mugged and broken, and scarred with 
deep ‘cuts’? where the iron trail runs through, 
and such view as we might have is constantly shut 
off by the snow-sheds through which we plunge 
These long wooden shelters are built at 


winds most strongly, and the suow-drifts pile deep- 
est; doubtless a blessing to the Winter tourist, 
they are a torment to ail others, shutting out, as 
they do so irequently, the very most interesting 
and ardently desired points of the scenery, and 
sometimes darkening our flight for nearly half a 
mile with their stout planking and pillars. 

Rock Creek is another little s:de-track, with a 
smart, new-looking white house and a whirring 
windmill in the foreground of the landscape. The 
creek which gives ils name to this infant settlement 
crosses our road, or we cross it, just at this point, 
on its way from the Medicine Bow Mountains to 
And here we are on 
the eastern border, or rim, of the great coal-basin 
which underlies the centre of our continent— 
rattling over what Hugh Miller calls ‘* the hoarded- 
up fuel of the world.” : 

Passing Wilcox, we are confronted by Como, with 
the lake of that name in the distance. This little 
sheet of water is fed by warm springs, wh'ch 
breathe out a dense white vapor in chilly weather, 
and it has no visible outlet. Among its other 
attractions is recorded yearly visitations of wild 
ducks, and the constant presence of an agreeable 
species of lizard, ranging irom six to eighteen 
inches.in length, which supplies the chief diet of the 
ducks aforesaid. 
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Medicine Bow Station follows, a place of some 
importance as one of the points whence military 
supplies are shipped for neighboring posts, It has 
a large government freight depot, a few stores, 
saloons and dwelling-houses, and a round-house 
where relays of extra engines are kept for use on 
the steep grade between this point and Carbon, the 
next station. A wagon-rvad leads north to Fort 
Fetterman, a distance of ninety miles, and there is 
also a short and direct route open to the gold 
regions in the Dakota Black Hills. Indian raids 
are reported here as recently as 1875—bloodless 
ones, however; the Oisto:s at that date merely 
stampeded some three or four hundred horses graz- 
ing the Plains, and retired with them to the Red 
Cloud and Spotted Tail agencies, without personal 
molestation of the ‘“‘ pale-faces.”’ 

Down-grade we rush to Carbon, a brisk little 
mining town, where a shaft has been sunk by the 
railroad company, and about a hundred and fifty 
men are employed underground. Their homes, 
when above the surface, are queer little adobe 
cabins, or log huts filled in with adobe, with mud 
roofs—loose boarded shanties, looking as if a brisk 
breeze would blow them down—and dug-outs of 
the true primitive pattern. There are some decent 
houses and a sprinkling of stores—the ‘‘ Wyoming 
House and Billiard Saloon,’ bare, square and glar- 
ingly white ; a few tall, black factory chimneys ; and 
an atmosphere of coal dust. Of all this we take a 
windy view during the ten minutes’ stoppage— 
seeing half and guessing at part by the bright lights 
at windows, and doors, and the swing.ng lanierns of 
friendly brakemen. 

From Carbon to Fort Steele there is little of in- 
terest in the way of ‘‘ towns”’ or stations, Simpson, 
Percy, St. Mary’s and Walcott, being the usual 
repetitions of each other as regards dépdts and side 
tracks, tanks and windmills. The wild, rugged 
Plains keep up their savage character, and the 
road winds and twists around the steep bluffs, and 
plunges through narrow cuts in the crumbling 
walls of limestone, until it enters the valley of the 
North Platte. And then comes Fort Steele, with its 
big wooden barracks and log-houses, and the corral 
with its tall fences close to the track. The soldiers’ 
quarters are rather cast into the shade by the im- 
posing height of the great stone hospital, built 
by the Government in 1875; but at least tlie log- 
houses are picturesque —which the stone one is not 
—and however uncomfortable they may be viewed 
as homes, they look thoroughly in keeping with the 
lonely waste sweeping allaround them. Between 
this valley of the North Platte and the larger Platte 
Valley east of the Black Hills, there is no re- 
semblance ; the broad, low bottom-lands of the one 
and the sage desert of the other, with its abrupt 
red bluffs and sharply outlined divides sinking and 
swelling against the horizon, are as far removed as 
the opposing elements of east and west. On our 
return through Fort Steele, a few weeks later, we 
were entertained with a drill of a troop of cavalry, 
a portion of the garrison stationed at the post. 


THE LAST INDIAN WAR. 
Home LIFE OF THE DEFEATED NEZ PERCE&s. 
(Continued from front page.) 


Then Generals Gibbon, Sturgis and Miles were 
ordered up in pursuit. The former had a pitched 
battle at Big Hole, in which quite a number on both 
sides were killed and wounded. Joseph, having 
escaped from Howard and eluded Sturgis, was ad- 
vancing confidently northward. He had burned at 
Cowstand, on the Missouri, a great mass of Govern- 
ment and private freight, and, having crossed, was 
proceeding leisurely towards Fort Belknap, on the 
Milk River. Although he had sacrificed in his long 
retreat a great number of animals, he still retained 
the best horses of his herd. These numbered nearly 
one thousand. When he encamped on the 28th of 
September, between the Little Rocky and the Bear 
Paw Mountains, his supplies of food, of clothing 
and of ammunition had been depleted, and hunting 
paities were sent out to gather buffalo meat, rob 
granaries, and steal cattle. 

On the night of September 29th, the band of Nez 
Percés had ensconced itself in a ravine extending 
down to Snake Creek, about fourteen miles irom 
its mouth, which empties into Milk River. This posi- 
tion is among the foot hills of the Bear Paw Moun- 
tains, a cluster of heights isolated from the main 
range, but commanding a distant view in all direc- 
tions, and forming an almost impregnable citadel. 
When Genera! Miles and his command approached 
this stronghold they traversed for a day the garden of 
Montana. The gallant general had only marched 
a few days before he received news of the where- 
abouts of Joseph from the West. Instantly from 
his camp below the Missouri he gathered his men 
to arms. His force, the only really adequate one 
yet brouglit again-t the bravest tribe of aborigines 
ever pilted against the United States troops, con- 
sisted of seven companies of his own infantry—the 
Fifth—three companies of the Seventh cavalry 
and three companies of the Second cavalry, com- 
manded by Captain Tilton, With Miles at their 
head, these men made forced marches from the 
Missouri around the group of the Little Rocky 
Mountains to the east, and from their western 
spurs struck across above the Snake Buttes around, 
or rather beyond, the bleak ravines where the In- 
dians were encamped. ‘There the Nez Percés fei 
their horses, and during the night of the 29th, war- 
riors and herders slept in fancied security. Long 
before dawn on the 30:h Miles aud his men were up 
and doing. 

The General urged everything forward. The 
cavalry, his own infantry mounted on Indian 
ponies, the pack train ped all moved briskly on. 
His approach Jay across the open, looking toward 
a hill. The herd of Indian horses, guarded by tie 
youngest boys of the tribe, came first in view. A 
single dash of the Second cavalry secured 700 
ponies, almost before the warriors, concealed be- 
yond the herders, knew of the proximity of the 
troops. They were followed by ail the three com- 
— of the Second cavalry, which were ordered 

y General Miles not only to capture as many ani- 
mals as possible, but to work around to the rear of 
Joseph’s encampment. 

Then the General directed the opening charge 
upon the Indians themselves. Mounted on his 
horse, which he rode from first to last of the battle, 
he guided the engagement. He looked the leader 
that he was—rongh, tough and ready. Weighing 
nearly two hundred pounds, he sat on his charger 
like a centaur: his brown mustache und side whis- 
kers, slightly mixed with gray, adorned features 
that are heavy but pleasing, and were overshad- 
owed by a broad-brimmed, slouched drab hat. A 
wide. blue ribbon encircled its crown, with blue 
streamers behind. He wore a red blanket, frontier 
shirt and a black necktie, its ends floating over his 
shoulders; outside the shirt a buckskin coat, short 
at the hips and carelessly buttoned ; the light blue 
trowsers of a private soldier, with black stripes 
down the seams, and coarse boots, completed his 





attire. This bronzed general of the frontier trotted 
forward to the head of the Seventh cavalry troop 
at nine o’clock. 

The way seemed clear, but suddenly their horses 
halted in the midst of a gallop. At the edge of a 
steep bank overlooking the ravine, at the bottom 
of which stood the lodges of the Nez Percés, the 


officers of the three companies called to their men | 


to dismount. They flung their bridles and lariats 
to the winds, and, plucking their rifles from their 
saddle-pommels, discharged them at the lodges 
below. Their volley was met by a fierce return. 
Major Hale’s voice then sounded, “ Charge, boys!” 
The Major at the same instant received his first 
wound, but like the others he leaped over the edge 
of the embankment down among the tepees. As 
he alighted on his feet a bullet pierced him mortally 
in the throat. { 
his right hand to his head, again shouted feebly, 
. a them!’ He fell forward upon his face, 
aead, 

During this contest General Miles, continually 
riding to and fro, gave orders to nearly everybody. 
He exposed himself at all points to the cavalry 
which assaulted and to the infantry which sup- 
ported. 

The troops jumped so fiercely into the bloody 
breach that more than fifty officers and men were 
killed and disabled in the assault. The Indians, 
fighting thereafter from their intrenchments, fired 
more warily at their foes, for General Miles, hav- 
ing killed nearly thirty of them and discovered their 
position, immediately surrounded their encamp- 
ment. He posted his companies of infantry and 
cavalry so as to command them on all sides, and 
compel them to stick to their burrows. The squaws 
and children were secluded in the deepest pits, out 
ot sight and range of the soldiers. 

General Miles withdrew hi: wagon-train some 
eight hundred yards to the rear, and there parked 
it before nightfall, although it was not outside of 
range of the Nez Percés’ rifles. 

Fatigue brought a temporary truce between the 
men and the savages, but General Miles occupied 
himselt until nearly one o’clock in the morning i 
placing two cannon in position to open fire on 
Indian camp at daybreak. 

On the second day of the battle, Joseph, th 
chief, came voluntarily into General Miles’s camp, 
and proposed to close the engagement by surren- 
dering the arms he had taken from the dead sol- 
diers. General Miles invited Joseph into his tent, 
and there interviewed him efficiently. He devel- 
oped a civilized trait in this—he desired safety for 
his squaws and offspring. General Miles said to 
Joseph, ‘Sit here a while.” This was a signal to 
Joseph of his captivity. Retaining Joseph, Miles 
sent into the Indian camp one of his favorite offi- 
cers, Lieutenant Jerome. He was instructed to re- 
view and report upon the Indian position, and 
every detail of the Indian fortifications. He was 
received by the Nez Percés, and permitted to walk 
abéut their encampment. During the temporary 
truce, a white flag floated over the Nez Percés’ 
stronghold. 

Joseph’s proposal to surrender was rejected by 
White Bird, and by the principal chiefs and war- 
riors who survived the death of Looking Glass, 
Indeed, most of the Nez Perc¢s warriors scoffed at 
the notion of surrender. . 

General Miles, under the threat to kill Lieutenant 
Jerome, liberated Joseph, and Lieutenant Jerome 
returned to his command. During the second day 
of the battle, like the first, the snow fell from 
morning till night. General Miles, mounting his 
horse anew, rode out among the soldiers, and 
clinched their fealty by talking to them in this 
wise: ‘* Hang to them to-night, boys! Can’t have 
any fires. Stay to-night, and we will manage to get 
some wood to-morrow. Look after them, boys. 
Don’t let them get away. Let all of tle outsiders 
get into camp that want to, but don’t let any get 
out.”’ 

During the charge on the first day, the number 
ot killed and wounded soldiers was sixty-seven. 

The Indians staid all through the day and night 
previous to the surrender with untiring pertinacity. 
Their scouts had gone to Sitting Bull for assistance, 
but had not succeeded in returning to the Nez Per- 
cés’ camp. Twice Joseph had offered to surrender, 
and once his disposition was opposed by his high- 
est chiefs. White Bird objected to surrendering, 
because he anticipated that he and all the tribe 
would be regarded as prisoners and put in hand- 
cuffs. 

General Miles had so carefully placed his troops 
that not a man of his command was killed after the 
assault on the first day, but the savages, notwith- 
standing all their arts, continually suffered. On the 
fifth, the day when they surrendered, there re- 
mained about three hundred and fifty men, squaws 
and children in the Indian pits. Of these about one 
hundred and sixty were warriors. At half-past two 
in the afternoon of that day, Joseph came into 
General Miles’s camp, shook hands and proposed 
a surrender, which was instantly granted. Each 
warrior as he passed said “‘ How,” and tendered his 
arms and ammunition. 

Thus ended the last Indian war, an end involving 
thorough defeat and complete submission on the 
part of the Indians. 





BURIAL OF GENERAL CUSTER’S 
REMAINS. 

N accordance with the orders of General Scho- 
I field, commanding at West Point, N. Y., the 
remains of General George A. Custer, who was 
killed by the Sioux at the battle of the Little Big 
Horn, on June 25th, 1876, were buried in the 
Military Cemetery on Wednesday, October 10th. 
The box containing the remains had been forwarded 
to Poughkeepsie in August last, and placed in the 
receiving vault in Rural Cemetery temporarily. 

At 8:30 o'clock on the morning of the 10th, the 
Mayor and Common Council of Poughkeepsie met in 
the Council Chamber, wearing badges of mourning: 
and proceeded in carriages to join the main proces- 
sion, all the arrangements being in charge of Briga- 
dier-General Parker and aiis. At9o’clock, though 
the morning had been gloomy, a dense fog envelop- 
ing everything, the streets were filled with spec- 
tators to view the spectacle. The escort, headed 
by a battalion of the Twenty-first Infantry, in 
command of Colonel A. F. Lindley; the Bald Eagle 
Battery, Captain Menfit in command; the Veteran 
Volunteers and members of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, and the Cadets of the Poughkeepsie 
Military Institute, formed in line, and, as soon as 
the Mayor and Common Council appeared, started 
in procession for the cemetery, followed by ai 
immense concourse of people. The remains, at- 
tended by a guard of honor, were received at the 
outskirts of the city, when the procession moved 
forward. . 

The remains were in an elegant hearse, which 
was drawn by four coal-black horses, and was 
decorated with flags and black crape, rolled in 
accordance with military custom. The casket con- 
taining the remains was a patent metallic one, and 
was draped with the flag that shrouded the son of 


He stopped, staggered and, raising | 








| Philip Hamilton, who was killed by the Indians on 
the Plains. The only floral offering was a shoulder- 
| strap, two feet in length and eight inches wide, 
| with two stars. The strap was formed of geran- 
lugs, and the stars were made of tuberoses. It 
| was placed at the head of the casket, and was the 
offering of the Veteran Volunteers of Poughkeep- 
sie. A horse, with empty saddle, having all the 
equipments belonging to the rank of a Major- 
General, tollowed the hearse. As the procession 
moved the bells of the city were tolled, and flags 
on public and private buildings were at halt-mast. 
At least ten thousand persons witnessed the spec- 
|} tacle. The procession reached the Mary Powell 
} at 10:30 a. M., and the remains were at once con- 
| veyed to the ladies’ saloon and placed upon a pall 
in the centré of the room. On the boat, which 
was crowded, Lieutenant Davis, of West Point, had 
| a@ guard of honor. The flags of the steamer were 
j at. half-mast and draped with bunting. All the 
steamers and sail-vessels that met the Mary Povell 
drooped their flags out of respect. As the steamer 
‘neared the south dock at West Point, the special 
steamers Hopkins and Henry Smith, trom New 
York, arrived. On board the Hopkins were seventy- 
five members of the military order, ‘‘ Loyal Legion 
of the United States,’’ composing the New York 
Commandery, in command of General George 
Sharp; also General Sickles, General Butterfield, 
General Bartlett, General Cochrane, Colonel Broom. 
General McMahon, Colonel George Duryea, Cap- 
tain H. EK. Ellis, Assistant-Surgeon J. H. Denroy, 
Captain John C. Ferris, and others, 

The casket was placed upon a gun caisson that 
was draped with the flags of the First and Third 
Army Corps. 

Thousands of people lined the banks on either 
side of the roadways as the procession approached, 
and stood in silence till it passed. It halted in 
front of the chapel at 12:40, when the remains were 
conveyed into tiie house, where they lay in state 
until 2 rp. M., at which time the regular funeral ser- 
vice was commenced. 

First came Major-General Schofield, commandant 
the post, with the widow of the dead hero on his 

Next came General Custer’s father and sister, 
then followed more distant relatives of the de- 
ased, and intimate friends of the family. ‘The 
family group were seated upon the right of the main 
aisle. Besides the floral ‘offerings already men- 
tioned, the cadets had placed upon the casket a 
column of immortelles two feet high, and near it 
rested the dead chieftain’s sword and hat. At the 
foot was a beautiful wreath encircling the words 
‘*Seventh Cavalry,” and around all, entwined ina 
tasteful manner, was a large American flag. Back 
of the chancel against the wall hung a large flag in 
festoons, and at the apex was a blue silk flag, on 
which, in letters of gold, were the words: 


**God and Our Native Land.” 





The funeral was conducted by Dr. Forsyth, Chap- 
lain of the post, who first read a portion of the 
Episcopal burial service, after which the choir of 
cadets chanted the thirty-ninth and ninetieth 
psalms. When the hymns were finished the ser- 
vices in the chapel were ended, and the guard of 
honor removed the remains from the edifice. By 
this time all the people who intended to be present 
were on the grounds, and were massed in the 
vicinity of the chapel. Drawn up in a line fronting 
the chapel were the cadets of the Military Academy, 
with the Government band, and further back was 
the artillery, with horses attached to caissons. 
Opposite and facing the cadets were the organiza- 
tions from abroad. When the remains reached the 
open air the cadets presented arms. Mrs. Custer, 
leanmg upon the arm of General Schofield, followed 
the remains closely, and was deeply affected, 
shedding tears freely, as did also General Custer’s 
father and sister. The funeral procession started 
for the cemetery, the band playing a dirge. 

In the cemetery a few words were read, con- 
signing ‘* Earth to earth, dust to dnst, and ashes to 
aslies,’’ a short prayer offered, and three volleys 
fired over the grave by the cadets. The grave is 
to the left of the enirance, and nearly in the mid- 
dle of the cemetery. Those nearest it are the 
graves of General Hartsuff and General Robert 
Anderson, the former unmarked, the latter cov- 
ered by a handsome monument. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Execution of Bulgarians in Adrianople. 


One of our foreign pictures this week illustrates the 
horror of the war raging in Turkey. The distressed 
condition of Bulgarian fugitives collected at Philippopo- 
1i8, and the hideous familiarity of street executions at 
Adrianople, have been the subject of much comment. 
In the second city of the Turkish Empire, under the 
immediate government of Ahmed Vefik Pasha, it is a 
daily sight to behold several unhappy Bulgarians hung 
at the shop-doors, or from the windows and balconies, 
for taking part with Russia or rebelling against the 
Sultan. It is true that in some cases, as in the par- 
ticular instance shown in our engraving, the persons so 
put to death have been guilty of robberies and murders 
or other outrages perpetrated on their Moslem neigh- 
bors, which almost equal the atrocities of the Bashi- 
Bazouks and Circassians among the Christian part of 
the population. 

Scenes in the Russo-Turkish War. 


The capture of a Turkish major by a Cossack reminds 
one rather of a scene on the prairies of Western Ame- 
rica than an incident ov the plains of Bulgaria. Some 
of the Cossacks, however, accustomed to the roving life 
of the Russian steppes, are as great adepts in the use 
of tle lasso as the most skillful Mexican cattle-lifter, 
and, as we sce in the sketch, when occasion offers, put 
| their skill to a practical use. The incident occurred at 

the taking of Medjidie in the Dobrudscha. The picture 
| of the ‘* Giant Battery ’’ represents the largest Russian 
| sie.e battery used before Plevna. Another picture shows 
the Turks bringing down their wounded from the 

ficht in the Shipka Pass, which we have already fully de- 
| scribed. 
| Raising the Luxor Obelisk in Paris. 


The English people are beginning to ponder upon the 
best method for ef@cttng Cleopatra’s Needle, on is ar- 
rival in London, and the possibility of the sister obelisk 
being brought to New York imparts a similar interest 
here. Probably the same plan will be adopted as that 
observed ia erecting the Luxor Obelisk on the Place de 
la Concorde ia Paris, on O-tober 25th, 1836. Our illus- 
tration of that ecperation sufficiently describes itself. 
Immense masts of timber, with blocks and pulleys, 
were erected cu blocks of masonry on either side of 
the pedestal, by means of which, with the aid of wind- 
lasses, three hundred men were enabled to hoist the 
obelisk to an upright pos.tion. 

The Red Crescent Ambulance. 
at improvements in the arrangements for the care 
can Tarkish sick and wounded" have been introduced 


in Bulgaria by the English Hospital Corps under Lord 
Blantyre’s management. We give a picture of the Red 





army of Mchemet Ali Pasha in Bulgaria. The gentlemen 
accompanying the ambulance wagon on the road are 
English surgeons. There are at present at work in 
Turkey three distinct organizations, all wearing the Red 
Crescent, and all employed in the same manner with the 
co operation of local surgeons and a staff of about twenty 
medical men from England. 


Fatal Collision in the British Channel, 


On the night of September 11th a terrible collision 
occurred off Portland, on the English coast, between the 
English ethigrant ship Avalanche, bound from London 
to New Zealand, and the American ship Forest of 
Windsor, N.S. Out of 120 persons on board the two 
vessels only twelve were saved. The weather on the 
night of the occurrence was unusually dark, with driz- 
zling rain, a very heavy wind, and a sea running moun- 
tains high. Both ships were heading down Channel, 
but on opposite tacks. When about a dozen miles off 
Portland the Forest ran into the Avalanche, striking her 
between the main and mizzen masts. The force of the 
collision was so great that in less than five minutes the 
emigrant ship gave three plunges, and then sank, carry- 
ing with her the whole of her crew save three—the mate 
and two able seamen. Some few of the passengers managed 
to scramble on deck as soon as the Avalanche was struck, 
but all went down with her. The state of things on 
board the Forest was not much better. Though that 
vessel was not quite so seriously injured, her crew 
found that sufficient damage had been done to render it 
impossible for them to run for land at such a time of 
night and in such weather. They therefore took to 
their boats—it is said in about a quarter of an hour after 
the Avalanche had disappeared. The master and first 
mate of the Forest went in one boat with the three men 
who had escaped from the Avalanche, and after being 
tossed about in the Channel all night, were found in the 
moruing by some fishing-boats and rescued. Seven 
other men took to another boat, and they were also picked 
up by the fishermen. The second mate of the Forest 
and others of the crew took to another boat, but are 
believed to have been drowned. The Forest, soon 
after being abandoned, settled down and sank not far 
from where the collision occurred. Several fruitless 
efforts were made to dispose of the wreck by blowing it 
up, but it was finally found necessary to have it towed 
to Portland. 


The Czarowitz and his Staff. 


The picture with the above title represents the Czaro- 
witz and his staff on the field with the Army of the Lom, 
of which he is the commander. As yet this imperial chief- 
tain can scarcely be said to have achieved any decided 
success, as his apparent gain in his eastward advance 
was overcome by Mehemet Ali, so that the former was 
compelled not only to yield up the ground he had 
secured, but to retire from the Lom ‘upon the Jantra, 
making Biela his headquarters, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


-—Drapwoop papers are delivered “ to any part 
of the city ” for 25 cents per copy. 


—TueE National College at Buenos Ayres was 
opened in March last with about 1,000 students. 


—Tue number of registered voters in Philadel- 
phia is 180,323, a decrease of 5,869 from last year. 


—Lonpon was enlarged by 225 new streets, 
three new squares, and 12,938 new houses, last year. 


—Oxrorp University has an annual income of 
$1,000,000, a library of 520,000 volumes, and 1,300 
undergraduates. 


—Tuxr seal of the Bull of Clement VII., con- 
firming the title of Fidei Defensor to Henry VIIL, is 
solid gold, and is preserved in the Chapter House, 


—Mississipp1, North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky have nearly the same number of convicts in 
their respective penitentiaries—not varying ten from 
950 each. 

—A Curnese lawyer, named Chay, recently 
admitted to the Bar in London, is obtaining much influ- 
ence at home. The Viceroy consults him and the Goy- 
ernment intrusts all legal questions to him, 


—Ir is computed that France now possesses 
steam engines of an aggregate force of 1,500,000 horse- 
power. This is equal to the effective labor of 31,000,000 
men, or about ten times the industrial population. 


—Five human skeletons have been discovered 
at Dombristle, near Dumferline, Scotland, only eighteen 
inches below the surface. The spot was the place of 
the murder of the Earl of Mordy by the Earl of Huntly 
in 1591. 

—Hownotviv travelers visiting the crater of 
Kilauea during the first weeks of September represent 
it as very active and brilliant. The old South Lake was, 
on the 10th instant, about 1,000 feet in length and 600 
feet in width, boiling and spouting. 


—Tue guiet citizens of Medford, Mass., were 
somewhat surprised last Tuesday morning, as they cast 
the:r eyes skyward, to see that the lightning rod on the 
steeple of the Unitarian Church was crowned by a tall, 
gray, stove-pipe hat, with a black weed thereon. 


—A PRIVATE insane asylum at Jacksonville, Ill, 
is in a state ol siege. The iustitution has been sold, but 
the doctor in charge barricaded the doors atid refused 
to surrender the buildings, while the purchasers sur- 
rounded them and kept the occupants prisoners. 


—A REFRIGERATOR-CAR, 80 arranged that thirty 
carcasses can be hung up, as in shambles, and kept ata 
few degrees above freezing-point, has been sent by some 
Nevada cattle-dealcrs to Chicago as an experiment. If it 
is successful, the dealers will ship meat further East 
this Fall and Winter. 


—Tue New Hampshire and Massachusetts fish- 
hatching house, at Livermore Falls, in Plymouth, N. 2, 
is nearly finished, and some 500,000 California salmon 
eggs are expected soon. It is expected by May to hatch 
and distribute 20,000 land-locked salmon and several 
thousand brook trout 

— norTLe bas run aground near Melbourne, 
after a voyage of thirty-five years. On April 16th, 1842, 
a passenger on the ship Kelso, bound from London to 
Sydney, threw into the sea a bottle containing a memo- 
randum requesting the finder to report for the sake of 
ascertaining the currents. The question can now be an- 
swered. 

—A man in the Alexandra Palace, London, 
takes his stand within a few inches of the roof, and 
jumps headforemost to a net placed within a few feet of 
the floor. Just before he reaches the net be turns and 
alights on his feet There is nothing difficult about the 
feat, but if the man failed to make the necessary half 
revolution of his body he would probably be killed. 


—Accorpine to a recent French statistical 
work, Saxony numbers 184 inhabitants per square kilo- 
metre ; Belgium, 181; Holland, 113 ; Great Britain, 
108 ; Baden, 99 ; Wurtemberg, 96 ; Italy, 92 ; Japan, 
89 ; India, 79 ; Prussia, 74 ; France, 70. The weakest 
population is that of Brazil, which numbers only one 
inbabitant per kilometre. The kilometre is rather 
more than three-fifths of a mile 
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1HE LAST RESTING-PLAVE—CARRYING THE REMAINS TO THE GRAVE. 





THE WAR-HORSE IN THE FUNERAL PROCESSION, 
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THE FINAL SERVICE OVER THE DEAD HERO, AT WEST POINT, OCTOBER 10ra.—Sse Pace 119, 
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THE SUNSET LAND. 
N the land of the wonderful sun and weather, 
With green under foot and with gold overhead, 
Where the sun takes flame, and you wonder whether 
Tis an isle of fire in his foamy bed; 
Where the ends of the earth they are welding together 
In a rough-hewn fashion, in a forge-flame red. 


In the land where the rabbits dance delicate measures, 
At night by the moon in the sharp chapparal; 
Where the squirrels build homes in the earth and 

hoard treasures; 
Where the wolves fight in armies, fight faithful and 
well, 

Fight almost like Chrigtians, fight on and find pleasures 
In strife, like turning earth into hell; 
Where the plants is trees; where the trees are as 

towers 
That toy, as it seems, with the stars at night, 
Where the roses are forests; where the wildwood flowers 
Are cense unto darkness; where, reaching for light, 
They spill in your bosom their fragrance in showers, 
Like incense spilled down in some sacrament rite. 


‘Tis the new-finished world; how sileut with wonder 
Stand all things around you; the flowers are faint, 
And lean on your shoulder, You wander on under 
The broad, gnarly boughs, so colossal and quaint; 
You breathe sweet balsam where boughs break asunder, 
The world seems so new, as if smelling of paint. 


Joaquin MILLER. 





THE LAST OF THE LATOUCHES. 


By the Author of “AW in THE WitD Marco Mornina,” 
*Tus Doom or THE ‘ ALHATROBS,’”? ‘A SECRET OF 
THE SEA,’’ etc, 


CHAYPTER XV. 


FTER having locked Ellen Bruce in the little 
dark room, the burglars went back into the 
kitchen. The poor girl’s blood grew gold as 

tice in her veins with horror and a sense of her 
utter helplessness, Awful tales she had heard 
years before of bloodthirsty murders, of horrible 
barbarities inflicted on their victims by those who, 
wearing indeed the semblance of human beings, 
were, in reality, cruelest of fiends, rushed to her 
frenzied imagination. 

“Oh, heaven have mercy on us!’’ she gasped. 
“Oh, Anthony, Anthony, if you were near me!’’ 

It was strange, even to herself, in that moment 
of bewilderment and dread, to feel how her whole 
heart sprang in a passionate yearning of loving 
assurance to the thought of how soon and how 
surely Anthony Latouche’s reckless courage and 
strong hand would have released her and her un- 
fortunate uncle—Anthony Latouche, whom she 
shrank from as a murderer himself. 

It was strange how in a moment it seemed 
absurd and impossible to brand the handsome, 
irascible, reckless young Irish squire as a criminal 
of the class of those brutal midnight assassins—it 
was strange how in a moment her soul gladly flung 
off even a belief in Anthony Latouche’s crime— 
her dear lover, her betrothed husband. It was im- 
possible, absurd, dishonoring to herself as well as 
to him to think that he had ever meant to murder 
another man even in hot blood of raging anger. 

“Tf he could see me now! If he knew where I 
am now !” she thought, and she pictured to herself 
the flash of Anthony’s blue eyes and the color 


flushing bis whole face as he sprang to rescue her, - 


his “ dear girl,” as he had called her two or three 
times in the few brief moments when their inter- 
course had become slightly lover-like. 

**Oh, Anthony, my love —my love!” she sobbed 
beneath her breath. “I ought to have clung to 
you! If Thad died for it 1 ought to have clung 
to you! They may kill me here to-night as they 
have killed poor uncle, and you will never know 
I love you!” 

For the stealthy, shuffling footsteps had softly 
trodden by the door where she lay weeping and 
praying in her distress, and, after pausing a 
moment for a muttered consultation, had slowly 

one up-stairs, and dead silence reigned in the 
ite] 

ci only get out now and run off and 
bring help and a doctor, it might save his life,” 
she thought, and the feverish hope gf escape dried 
her tears. But, alas, she was too rely bound, 
and, although she galled and chafed her limbs, 
and struggled until the ropes cut her flesh, she 
could ‘neither burst nor untie them! So, when 
wearied out, she lay down against the door ayd 
listened with every faculty strained to the utmost 
to discover what was going on in the house. 

She had scarcely placed herself in a position to 
listen when she fancied she heard the rustle of 
a woman’s clothing outside, and with this came 
the idea— Perhaps it is Anastusia ; she may have 
crept buck into the house ;” and with the idea 
came renewed hope. The woman, in this their 


_ dire extremity, would surely prove herself a sister- 


woman and a friend, let her private feelings be 
what they might. Yet she hesitated, fearing it 
might not be the woman who had been her fellow- 
servant, when suddenly she heard the steps descend- 
ing the stairs rapidly again and angry voices. 

“ Well, well! Did ye find it?” came an eager 
whisper, and Ellen’s heart almost stopped beating, 
for the voice was near enough for her to identity 
it perfectly ; and it was the same voice which had 
answered her in defiant insolence that very after- 
noon—the strange insolence of one who had 
hitherto shown a tolerable obedience and civility, 
which Ellen understood but too well now. 

“Sorra sign ov it!’ one of the men returned, 
with an oath, “ On’y a thrifle that won’t pay our 
passige! Whatever's gone wud it? "Tisn’t there!” 

“ He always keeps it ayther there or about him, 
I tell ye!” the woman retorted, wrathfully. 
“Light more can’les, an sarch betther!’’? And 
they all went into the kitchen again, 

But they bad no better success, it seemed, for 
loud and angry words succeeded; till one voice 
said, suddenly, ‘* Bring her out and make her tell 
us!’ and then, in reply to some remark, “ I don’t 
care a rap whether ye’re seen or no! You take 
your share o’ the money, me woman—you take 
your share o’ the risk !” 

But when they had unlocked the door and 
drag: Ellen in again, unresisting, there was no 
one in sight but her captors, the senseless body of 
their victim lying on the floor before the kitchen 
fireplace, fece downwards. 





The pitiful sight aroused Ellen’s courage and 
her scorn of the cowardly wretches who had | 
beaten down the unarmed man by his own hearth. | 

‘“*T will outwit you if I die for it !’’ she thought, 
setting her teeth hard. And so, when they bade 
her go before them and open every place her 
uncle had used as a receptacle for papers, she | 
coolly set to work, giving them as much trouble 
as she possibly could. After the wearisome fruit- 
less search was completed, and they returned to 
the kitchen, the baffled robbers, gathering up the 
few valuables they had been able to find— silver 
spoons, an old ey and Patrick Dillon’s silver 
watch—prepared to depart, heaping curses on the 

, its owner, Ellen, and “ the ugly fool that 
ied them into a trap.” 

“He had money about him—ay, nigh a hun- 
dhred an’ eighty, or two hundhred pound, if not 
more,” one burst out, in his wrath and disappoint- 
ment; “an’ there’s not a sign ov it now!” 

“There was nigh three hundhred, ye fool !” 
growled the other; and then Ellen understood 
what was buried so safely in the steaming mess of 
vegetables and gruel into which her quick hand 
had sunk the well-filled red pocket-book. 

They slunk away out of the kitchen as they 
spoke, and after an®ther hasty ransacking by one 
of the pair, whilst the other kept watch over her, 
they locked her up in the dark room again, and 
she listened in vain for their returning footsteps. 
The truth was, the early Summer dawn was steal- 
ing on them unawares, and the miserable assas- 
sins knew their only chance of escape was whilst 
the twilight lasted; so they hurried away. 

It was then scarcely two o’clock, and fully four 
hours must elapse belore the farm-hands coming 
about the house would discover the murdered man 
in the kitchen, and the poor, bound prisoner in the 
little room. 

To stay there four hours in darkness and dread 
with that silent, prostrate form lying in the room 
outside, was an unendurable thought; and again 
Ellen strove to free herself, and this time not in vain. | 

The room had been used as a store-room for 
saddles and harness, amongst other things; and, 
by groping about in a box of odds and ends, Ellen 
discovered an awl, which she recollected to have 
seen there. They had manacled her wrists so 
cleverly that she could not use her hands in any 
poo but, by patient endeavor, she caught the 
awl-handle with her teeth, and strove, by forcing | 
the awl through the cord, to drag it away, cutting | 
and scarring a? meanwhile. 

After an hour’s Work she had frayed the rope | 
so that she could burst it, and was free; but she | 
was still locked in. However, where she had 
found the awl she found a chisel, and another 
quarter of an hour's work had broken away the | 
door-jamb, and forced back the bolt, and in the 
golden light of the coming day Ellen hurried, | 
trembling in every limb, into the kitchen, where | 
the prone form lay stirless still. 

He was warm and breathing faintly, however ; 
and, after raising his head on to a pillow and 
sponging his face, Ellen hurried about, distract- 
edly, to find some stimulant. But it was all gone 
-—drunk up by the midnight visitors; and she 
was almost in despair, then she recollected that 
in her trunk there was a small bottle of aromatic 
vinegar, and another of eau-de-Cologne, which 
Lizzie Latouche had given her long since, 

She brought them down, poured the strong per- | 
fumed essence between his clinched teeth, sponged | 
his shrunken temples with the vinegar, and was on 
her knees bending over him, anxiously listening, | 
when suddenly the sensation of being watched by | 
some one made her start and look up, 

The windows had not been shuttered tlie night 
before, and through them the bright light of 
morning was streaming in full on to the extended | 
figure .on the floor, the blood-stained towels, and | 
Ellen with her disordered dress and her cut and | 
bleeding hands stooping over the helpless man. | 
And gazing in on both was Anastasia Carroll, and 
with her a man and woman, with horror-struck | 
faces and eyes of angry dread; and, as she raised 
her white face and her terrified gaze met theirs, | 
they all burst into one cry with Irish velemence : 

“Murder! Murder!” 

“‘ She’s murdhered the poor masther !’’ shrieked | 
Anastasia, loudest of all. ‘“ Run, Tim—run for | 
the polis’ an’ you’re a man. QOchone, Maggie, | 
did 1 think I'd see the day!” 

And her companion wrung her hands and | 
screamed in company as both women shrank away | 
from the window with gestures of horror and 
dismay. 

- Ley are going to accuse me of murder,”’ | 
Ellen thought, and her pale lips grew dry, and | 
her tongue seemed to cleave to them; but her | 
gentle, steady hand went on administering the | 
cordial and bathing her uncle's face and hands, 
and then feeding the blaze of the fire she had 
kindled to warm a drink for him. 

She never stirred from the kitchen until the 
police entered it, With them Anastasia, loud- 
voiced, voluble, noisily sobbing and bewailing, 
entered with her two companions, and a tall, dark- 
haired young man with handsome, intelligent 
eyes, and a quietly penetrating expression, to 
whom poor Ellen, in her helpless fear, turned | 
with earnest hope. | 

“ Are you a doctor, sir ?” she asked, as he knelt | 
down by the body and took the limp, cold hand in | 
his, and then raised the eyelids. 

“Yes,” he answered, briefly; but he looked at | 
her not unkindly. 

“Is he dead ?” 

“ No—certainly not,” he said, watching Ellen 
steadily still; and then to- the policeman, “ You 
had better take every one into some other room 
now; I must examine his injuries.”’ 

‘That woman had no hand in it,’’ the surgeon 
remarked to the police officer, who remained with | 
him. “ His niece, isn’t she ?”’ 

“Yes, sir. Ye think not’ the sergeant | 
queried, dubiously. ‘‘ Anastasia Carroll's pretty 
positive in what she says.” 

**Don't care what Anastasia Carroll or any 
other Anastasia says,” retorted the young surgeon, 
taking off his coat and rolling up his shirt-sleeves. 
“‘T say that woman has no more to do with it than 
you or a 





* ? * 





“I cannot say whether he will live or die,” was 


| her if she gave no trouble. 
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the surgeon’s verdict—“ no one couldetell. The 
next twenty-four hours may decide it, but it will 
be a narrow shave if he does live—the brain is 
injured, ’ 

“ Yes, he was struck on the head with a heavy 
bludgeon,” Ellen said, quietly. “ I was——” 

“* Ye’d better say nothing, you know,” the ser- 
geant interposed, stolidly ; “ it’s me duty to warn 
ye, Miss Bruce. Wait until ye tell it at the proper 
place.” 

“Why must I not speak?” she asked, her 
throbbing heart beating loud enough to be heard, 
whilst an involuntary flash of fear and longing to 
be free shot from her eyes, as she glanced wildly at 
the open door, through which streamed in the sun- 
shine ~ the pleasant Summer morning air, and 
the soft lowing of the cattle and noisy cackling 
of the fowls in the yard. 

A policeman stepped nearer to the door and shut 
out the sunshine, and Ellen’s pallid face grew 
whiter and her eyes wilder. 

“Do you think I have tried to murder my 
uncle, poor old man ?’’she said, hoarsely. 

‘“‘ Ye’re accused of it,” replied the officer; “ and 
it won’t do ye a ha’p’orth o’ good to say anything 
now—lI must do my duty.” 

‘¢ Who accuses me f” she asked, standing erect; 
and the indignant blaze of her eyes made Anastasia 
Carroll wince. 

“ Anastasia Carroll,” replied the policeman, 
shortly. 

“To screen herself ! 


had 


You infamous woman! 


| Ellen cried, forgetting everything in her rage. 


And Anastasia shrank behind the other women 
in real or affected terror, imploring them al] to 
save her * from being murdered too.” 

“ What need ye go on speaking when I tell ye 
ye’d better hold your tongue?” the policeman 
exclaimed, in exasperation. 

‘“‘T will say no more if you give me leave to ask 
a few questions,’ Ellen said,earnestly. ‘ Doctor, 
will you please to do something for me ?”’ 


“Indeed I will—gladly!’? he replied very | 


heartily. 

They were allin the kitchen, whence the injured 
man had been removed to his own room. 

* Will you please carry that tub of mash into 
the next room, doctor,’ Ellen begged, pointing to 
it—‘‘you and the sergeant, and keep what you 
find secret until you tell it to the magistrate, when 
we shall be allowed to speak and each tell their 
story f” 

“Certainly,” he said; and the two men went 
out, carrying the tub between them. 

In two minutes they both returned. 

“ That's all right now, Miss Bruce,” the young 


| doctor said, and his eyes sparkled with satisfaction ; 


“ the sergeant has the secret.”’ 

And both he and the sergeant saw in Anastasia 
Carroll's coarse face palpable evidence of fear and 
surprise—so great, indeed, thatshe seemed scarcely 
able to control herself. 

But half an hour afterwards a warrant arrived 
for the arrest of Ellen Bruce on the charges of 


| attempted murder and robbery of her uncle, Patrick 


Dillon, and the sun set that evening on her in a 
cell in the county jail. 

Two days afterwards she was brought up for 
examination, and for the first time heard succinctly 


, the story of the accusation which Anastasia Car- 
| roll’s evidence went mainly to form. 


She was the chief witness; and Ellen, strong in 
her innocence and native courage though she was, 
felt her blood run chill in her veins at the desperate 
malice and effrontery that could thus spur the 
wretched woman on even to the shedding of inno- 
cent blood. Her story was well concocted, and 
well told likewise ; and there were facts to bear 
witness to the apparent truth of all she said. 

Her account was that she had gone to fasten the 
doors at her master’s bidding, and, wondering that 
she did not see the dog scampering about the 
grounds as usual, had gone to look for him, in- 
cautiously leaving the house-door open. She was 
not absent more than five minutes, having. to her 
dismay, found the poor dog quite dead, lying be- 
side his kennel. 


was suddenly seized by three men who sprang out 
from behind a ovate § 

horse-cloth thrown over head, and having dragged 
her to the further side of the field that lay at the 


| side of the house, some one staid beside her 


threatening her with instant death if she stirred. 
Then a woman came two or three times and 
spoke to the man who was keeping her prisoner, 
and she thought she knew the woman’s voice, but 
was not sure. In about an hour the same person 
who had charge of her told her that, if she did not 


stay in the place in which she was half an hour | 
| longer, she would be shot, but at the end of that 


time she might go, as they did not intend to hurt 
She waited, trembling 
from head to foot, for the half-hour to elapse, and 
then ventured to take off the cloth which was 


twisted tightly about her head, and found herself | 


in the hedge in the field; her first thought was to 
run for help, and her next to see what had hap- 
pened to “‘ her poor masther.”’ 


With this intention she crept near the house, | 
keeping in the shade of the hedge, when suddenly | 


she saw Ellen Bruce, the prisoner, through the 
dining-room window; and she herself was so 
frightened that she “ran for her life,’ and hid 
under the hedge again until the light grew 
stronger, and she could see all the country around 
her. 

‘What was the prisoner doing?’ asked the 
magistrate. 

With a frightened, imploring look, Anastasia 


| replied : 


“* She was rummagin’ every cupboard and locker 
in the room, and she had a big chisel in her hand, 


| and everything was smashed open and knocked 
| about.” 


Here the witness gave vent to her feel- 
ings in a howl of grief. 

Being requested to restrain herself, she proceeded 
to tell how she had fled to her nearest neighbors, 
an honest, simple couple, who eagerly corruborated 
all she said—how she had implored them to come 
with her and see what had happened to “ the poor 
masther ;” and they had accordingly, at her en- 
treaty, come with her to the house, when, on 
walking by the kitchen window, they had all three 
looked in, and simultaneously perceived the terrible 


After examining the animal, she | 
was rushing indoors to tell her master, when she | 


stifled her first cry with a | 
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scene—which all three graphically and cm 
described—of Ellen, the would-be murderess, stoop- 
ing over the prostrate body, which she was trying 
or pretending to try, to restore, and the state of 
the kitchen, of her dress, and her wounded and 
bleeding hands and arms. 

A number of witnesses came up for examination 
the next morning, and amongst them the young 
surgeon, Thomas Rane, whose evidence, however, 
though very brief, had the effect of turning the 
tide of feeling in Ellen’s favor. He testified to 
the prisoner’s having voluntarily directed him to 
the place where she had concealed her uncle’s 
pocket-book, to himself and the sergeant having 
discovered it, and to the fact that it contained a 
large sum of money} and other matters evidently 
untouched, Mr. Dillon’s testimony, when he was 
able to give it, would enable them to determine 
easily whether the contents of the pocket-book 
had been tampered with. 

It was observable to every one in court that, from 
the moment that Doctor Rane spoke, Anastasia’s 
manner changed totally. She seemed restless and 
nervous, and, upen being brought up for cross- 
examination, grew short and surly in her replies, 
and was threatened with committal for contempt 
of court. 

Two days afterwards a man was arrested who 
had, when drinking, used threatening language 
concerning Anastasia Carroll, implying his belief 
that she had ‘sold them all”; and upon being 
confronted with him, the woman could not deny 
that she had some acquaintance with him, and that 
she had seen him the day before the burglary. 

The following day the magistrate and the clerk 
attended at the Glen House to receive Patrick 
Dillon’s deposition, he having recovered conscious- 
ness, but being mentally and bodily in a state of 
utter prostration, They could scarcely make him 
understand their business, until Doctor Rane spoke 
to him of his red pocket book, and showed him 
the familiar red covers with his name printed on 
them, when the memory of his money galvanized 
the old man into temporary life and strength. 

“ Yes, yes,” he cried, in a harsh, shaking voice, 
“my pocket-book! Yes, I know it. Two hun- 
jual and forty-five pounds—two hundred and 
forty-five pounds there was! Is it all gone! Is 
it? Two hundred and - 

“No, Mr. Dillon, it’s all safe—every pound of 
it,” said the young surgeon, heartily. ‘* Your 
niece, Ellen Bruce, saved it for you.” 

“Did she? Did she?’ he gasped. ‘ And her 
letter? There’s a letter for her in it—thcre is! 
Did she save my pocket-book ? She’s a good girl 
—a very good girl. I'll give her something.” 

But here he relapsed into insensibility. 

‘There is scarcely sufficient to make out a case 
against her,” the magistrate said; but even whilst 
he was speaking the case was at an end. 

Timothy Quinn, the man who had been arrested, 
turned Queen’s evidehce, and his confession sent 
his two wretched accomplices, Anastasia Carroll 
and the other man, MacDermott, to the county 
jail, and released Ellen Bruce. 

* 7 * * . * 


For weeks Patrick Dillon lay between life and 
death, at times quite unconscious, at others for 
days together in a species of low delirium ; and poor 
Ellen sat and watched him day and night. 

At length he recovered his health, but not his 

strength; a species of paralysis seemed to creep 
| over him, and he lay all day on the old horse-hair 
| sofa by the fire, not speaking or sleeping, but in a 
kind of dull placidity, which, to all who had known 
him in his busy, anxious, money-making life, lis 
| rough ways, his irritable, suspicious temper, seemed 
| the most wonderful change that could ever have 
|come over him. He seemed to notice Ellen’s 
| attentive nursing, and made constant demands 
| upon her time, but beyond that, he did not thank 
| her, though he was in his weakness much gentler 
than of old. 
| And so the Winter passed away; and Ellen, 
despite the unstilled yearning love and sorrow at 
| her heart, seemed to herself to have fallen anew 
into a groove of quiet, dull, hard-working existence, 
as had ever been her lot. She had received the 
|-letter that had lain in the fatal pocket-book so 
long, and had read Lizzie Stirling's loving words, 
imploring her to write to her to give her some 
hope of her return—some hope that the “ miserable 
| misunderstanding’’ would be cleared up some day, 
and that ‘ poor Anthony would be happy again.” 
“T know he misses you dreadfully, Ellen,” 
' Lizzie concluded, in despair, “although he will 
| not speak about it-—not even to send you a mes- 
| sage. He says you do not want to hear of him or 
from him,” 

This letter half-broke Ellen’s heart. If Anthony 
Latouche’s sin could have been wept away by vi- 
carious tears, the lonely hours when the poor faith- 
ful soul who so loved him moistened her pillow, 
and tossed and moaned in frantic grief and unrest, 
might have taken the stain off his soul. 

There were times when she felt as if she could 
endure the cruel separation no longer, when her 
woman’s heart cried out to her passionately to 
sacrifice all for her love—she knew he would wel- 
come her back so tenderly and gladly, poor, miser- 
able, forlorn Anthony—but the next moment her 
woman’s heart shrank in horror from the cruel sin 
of which the sinner so beloved was guilty. 

She knew in the depths of her agonized soul 
how Richard Stirling’s blood would be on her 
head—how his murdered form, his dead face 
would rise to curse her love for his murderer. 
She knew how the love of poor unconscious Lizzie 
and her little orphaned babe would be a curse to 
her; and so, though it wrung her heart-strings to 
do it, she wrote a few cool, self-possessed lines 
some six weeks after she had received Lizzie’s let- . 
ter, assuring her that she was comfortably situated, 
and, for the present, considered it better that she 
should not correspond with her. 

To this she received no reply. Lizzie was of- 
fended, she judged; and then Ellen, like a very 
woman, mourned more bitterly than before that 
she could now never hear whether Anthony was 
well or ill, living or dead. 

She was thinking of this one evening whilst 
she sat opposite to her uncle, knitting away fast 
and silently, whilst the turf-fire blazed redly, and 
leaping shadows played on the walls of the large 
dingy old parlor. len liked it best at such 
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times—it reminded her of the parlor at Derry- 
more Castle. 

“Ellen,” asked the old man, suddenly, “ what 
was the reason you left the Latouches *”’ 

Ellen’s face crimsoned painfully for a moment, 
and then grew ashy pale to the lips; and her 
uncle, watching with a keen light in his sunken 
eyes, noted the sudden change. 

“«“T thought it best, sir; things had occurred 
which——”’ 

“Yes, yes,” he interrupted, peevishly, “you 
told me as much as that betore.” 

“ Well, sir,’’ Ellen told him, nerving herself to 
speak calmly, ‘*I have a reason which I cannot 
give you, so please do not question me. The 
reason that Mrs, Stirling knew, and Mr. Parnell 
and his wife knew, was ,f@t Mr. Latouche asked 
me to marry him; and, when there was a reason 
why I could not and would not marry him, I 
thought it best and wisest to leave his house at 
once. That is all, sir.’’ 

“Ay, ay! Latouche asked you to marry him, 
and you wouldn't?” her uncle said, slowly. “1 
heard that, but I didn’t believe it. Rane, the 
doctor, told me he heard it from Abelina Fitz- 
william—you know my nephew Joe Fitzwilliams’s 
widow—the old lady in Dublin. She’s an old 
friend of Rane’s mother, or something of that 
kind. So you refused to marry Anthony Latouche, 
Ellen? No loss you had there—he’s his father’s 
son. No loss you had there, Ellen.”’ 

“Tle was very good to me, sir,” she faltered. 
* Anthony was his own worst enemy. He hada 
generous, kind heart—indeed he had,’’ 

“And a loose, extravagant hand, and a devil- 
may-care way with everything he was concerned 
in—and the hardest drinker and the hottest 
swearer in the country!” retorted her uncle, 
angrily. Eh, a great loss you had!” 

Ellen was mute, and her face low, that he 
might not see the tear-drops on her long lashes, 
but the woman’s heart cried loud with a thousand 
tongues : 

* All you say-—all you say—with grief, with 
shame, I own it; but all the more I love him — love 
him with all the love of my soul !” 

“A scapegrace,’ muttcred her uncle, eying 
her angrily still—‘‘a drinking, swearing, carous- 
ing scapegrace! Nothing in him any decent 
woman should care for. You were sensible enough 
to give him ‘No’ for an answer—that is, if you 
meant it. You women are such a pack o’ fools!’’ 

“ T meant it, sir,’ Ellen said, coldly and shortly. 

“Then you were right,” her uncle returned ; 
“ the Latouches were a bad lot, egg and bird. A 
nice business that girl made of her runaway-match 
too! I heerd that, close as you kept it.” 

“Sir, they were my kind, good friends. I ate 
their bread and lived in their house; I was not to 
carry tales wherever 1 went afterwards,” Ellen 
replied, almost sternly ; and heruncle ceased speak- 
ing, though he never ceased to watch the flitting 
looks of gentleness, or the weary shadows of sad- 
ness, that crossed her gentle, sorrowful face through- 
out the evening. 

It was the last evening that he lay there on the 
sofa by the fire watching her; the next day he said 
he felt weaker, and remained in bed; the next day 
he was weaker still; tho third day, whilst Ellen 
stood at his bedside supporting him, he said he 
felt as if he could not breathe—she saw a change 
puss over his face as he sank back quietly in- 
sensible. Doctors were summoned, but he never 
spoke again, and died the next morning about the 
dawn. 

Ilis will, as he had directed, was read directly 
after the funeral, in the presence of the lawyer and 
his executors, Ellen Bruce, and a lawyer who 
represented Mrs, Fitzwilliam and her sister-in- 
law, Miss Selina. 

‘To the astonishment of all except the solicitor 
of the deceased, the will was one dated only six 
weeks previously, and that will, with the exception 
of a legacy of one thousand pounds to Mrs. Fitz- 
william, and the like amount to her sister-in-law, 
bequeathed every shilling of which he died 
possessed, ten thousand pounds in hard cash, and 
his farm-lands, house and stock, worth four thou- 
sand more, to his “dear niece, Ellen Bruce.’’ 
Subject only to one condition was her inheritance 
—that, if Ellen Bruce became the wife of Anthony 
Latouche, Selina Fitzwilliam, his other niece, be- 
came heiress to latrick Dillon’s wealth in her stead. 
(To be continued.) 


SAMARITANISM AT SEA. 
AN OcEAN STEAMER VICTUALING A STARVING 
CREW. 
NE good ship Britannic of the White Star Line 
. is six days out upon her voyage from New 
York to Liverpool; six days out and still throbs 
ouwards, ever onwards. The weather has been 
superb, the sea smooth as a billiard-table, tae sky 
blue as that of Italy’s, save when woced by the 
sun as Jupiier wooed Daniic, ina shower of gold. 
The passengers have become familiar one with the 
other, and even the stiflest and most shirt-collared 
are not contemptuously haughty when an observa- 
tion is made anent the glorious condition of the 
weather. Pools are made upon the run of the ship ; 
chess, draughts, dominoes, and whist are played in 
tie saloon and smoking-room, and shuffle-bourd and 
quvits are enjoyed upon the deck. Brown flirts with 
Miss Smith in odd out-of-the-way corners, only 
known to Brown and the gay young lady aforesaid ; 
and Jones pays devoted attention to Thompson‘s 
Widow, who is going to Europe—poor, dear thing ! 
—to endeavor to stifle her deadly grief for her de- 
funct lord, and—just to have a little quiet enjoy- 
ment in Paris, very quict and proper, and all that 
sort of thing. Timid passengers are on terms of 
easy footing with the subordinate officers, and 
daring ones speak to the captain as though he was 
® mere ordinary son of the great republic upon 
the sidewalk of Broadway instead of the bridge ot 
the Britannic, and one thousand seven hundred 
aud fifty miles from anywhere. Sentimental young 
ladies pore over gushing novels in deck-cliairs, to 
the display of dainty-buttoned gloves and still 
daintier-buttoned boots, intensely coqucttish head- 
Wraps framing their charming faces in colored 
Worsteds of the most becoming and bewitching 
colors. Eldgrly ladies read serious books, printed 
in i type, and crochet as industriously as Pene- 
lope herselt. Elderly gentlemen will insist upon 
perusing the Herald or the Sun as though in their 


sanctums on Murray Hill or Wall Street. Languid 
swells take constitutional walks in order to fit 
themselves up for the dinner-bell, and the poor 


the foremast, gaze with intense curiosity at all that 
is going on in that great world trom which they are 
so peremptorily excluded, Everything is an event 
at sea—from the setting of a sail, toa ship in the 
offing, from the whistle of the ‘ bo’s'n” to the 
glimpse of a whale. A puff of smoke in the far, far 
distance denotes an ocean steamer, and trom the 
instant it appears until it becomes lost to sight the 
passengers continue to watch as if all they loved 
best on earth were contained in the disappearing 
craft. It was a glorious morying, and the Britannic 
was six days out! 

“Is that a ship, captain?” asks an inquisitive 
passenger, placing his ocean glass to his eyes and 
sweeping the offing. 

i Yes 9 

‘We seem going for her.” 

‘Right. She’s flying signals of distress.” 

In an instant all is commotion amongst the pas- 
sengers. A ship in distress, on fire, water-logged, 
sinking, and a wild idea gained favor that she would 
disappear into the yawning deep ere the Brilannic 
could possibly come alongside her. 

The ship lay about ten miles to port. She was 
a thing of beauty upon the waters, a bark with 
her snowy sails all set, a painted ship upon a painted 
ocean, 

The captain, officers and crew are besieged with 
questions as to the nature of the small flags that 
hang limp and lifeless upon the mizen shrouds, 

* Is she sinking, captain?” 

**T think I can see a hole in her hull.” 

‘I’m certain she’s on fire, there is smoke coming 
from abaft the mainmast’’—the language of lands- 
men, as well as their attire, becomes strictly nauti- 
cal—when six days out. 

‘* Perhaps there’s sickness on board.” 

‘* Yellow fever.” 

“She looks like a pirate!’ exclaims a gushing 
young lady, who has been perusicg a thrilling 
romance of the deep, ‘‘ and you had better be care- 
ful not to approach too closely, captain.’ 

** As the Britannic drew nearer, the cxcitement 
became more intense. 

‘* She is an ugly-looking customer.”’ 

‘*She’s French. I see tie tricolor.” 

‘Yes, but it’s like the flag of Italy.” 

‘Italy? I'll lay you seven to ten she’sa French- 
man.” 

‘*Can you make out her signals, captain?” 

Thus referred to, the captain briefly replies in 
the affirmative. What inexhaustible patience must 
ye possess, ye captains of ocean steamers! 
What hundreds of thousands of idiotic queries have 
ye not to reply to! What apprehensions have ye 
not to allay! What ignorance to educate! What 
audacity to sit upon! 

‘** Yes,”’ responds the captain. 

* What is she ?”” 

‘* Italian.” 

“* Where from?’ 

‘* Messina,” 

** What is the matter?’ 

**She’s short of provisions.” 

“A starving crew” flies round the ship,and ghastly 
tales of men being reduced to the desperate re- 
source of feeding off each other until the Jast man 
is lelt to steer the ship and dine alone, are circu- 
lated with startling rapidity and swallowed with 
gluttonous avidity. 

‘“*A boat! She’s lowering a boat!” 

‘Thank heaven there is somebody alive on 
board!” 

‘*See the men sliding down the rope.” 

‘«One, two, three, four, five.” 

The progress of the boat is watched with the 
keenest interest. 

** There are seven men in her.” 

‘No, five, I counted them.” 

* How slowly they are pulling. 

The great steamer stops her engines and drifts. 
The sensation of stoppage is strange and soothing, 
but startling. The brain is braced up to the per- 
petual throbs, and the sudden ease-oft produces a 
reaction difficult to describe, as it is a sensation to 
experience, not to write. : 

The tiny boat—what a cockle-shell it appears 
from the immense height of the walls of the float- 
ing city !—comes within hail, and a strange series of 
sounds pass from the Leviathan to the minnow, and 
vice versa. 

‘* Who speaks Italian ?”’ 

A swarthy sailor, with eyes black as jet and gold 
lings in his ears, swings into the shrouds beside the 
captain. 

‘* Translate what that man says,’’ says the cap- 
tain. 

** Ay, ay, sir.” 

The mariner who steers the boat is standing up, 
and he tells his tale of woe through the interpreter. 

‘* Yonder vessel is the Giulia, of Messina. We 
sailed from that port on the lst of February, and 
have been beating about in contrary winds and 
dead calms ever since. We were laden with a 
cargo of oranges, but they all became rotten, 
and we had to cast them overboard. Our pro- 
visions have given out, all except a few hard bis- 
cuits, We have been living on a biscuit and half a 
glass of rum a day for two weeks. Our water gave 
out two weeks ago,as three of the casks leaked away 
without our knowing it. Our tobacco, too, has given 
out. | am the captain, Giacomo Giovanelli, and 
my poor wile is lying at death's door, on board. 
We signaled two other steamers, but they did not 
see us. For God’ssake lose no time in helping us.” 

He looked wan, and worn and miserable; and 
his crew bore all the appearance of considerable 
suffering. 

In an instant the passengers, most of whom are 
strongly fortified with candy, crystalized fruits and 
‘sweet things’’ in crackers, commence to shower 
these luxuries into the bobbing-boat, now within a 
few feet and now down in the trough of the sea, 
down in a valley between hills of dark blue water. 

‘The captain, with that forethought and considera- 
tion which marks the man who has worked his wa 
to the yoy eg and power of acommand, 
orders a huge plug of tobacco to be lowered, 
which is instantly pounced upon and torn into pieces 
by the hal!-famished wretches, as wolves would 
tasten upon a stricken deer, or as tiny fishes dart 
at crumbs cast into ponds for them by children. 

A cask containing water follows the tobacco, 
and the agony of expectation in the faces of 
the starving crew is horrible to contemplate as 
they watch its downward progress, fearing that 
every roll of the ship may bulge it against the 
vessel’s side, or that the rope might, by some dire 
possibility, give way. 

‘* Our sufferings have been horrible,’ continued 
Giacomo Giovanelli, after he had slaked a thirst that 
seemed to know no bounds. ‘We unshipped our 
rudder in a gale of wind, and it was six days before 
we got it to rights again. We are now so weak 
that no man dare go aloft, and our sails have re- 
mained set as you see them now. This was our 
last effort, to lower a boat to come to you, as we 
were half mad lest we might lose the chance.”’ 

“Shall we send a doctor to your wife ?”’ asks the 








captain, 
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steerage passengers,who dare not penetrate beyond | 





‘* This will cure her,’’ pointing to the water-cask, 
‘and some good, wholesome food.” 

‘Tam giving you six casks of water, three bar- 
rels of biscuits, six barrels of potatoes, three casks 
of pork, two sides of mutton, some ice, a dozen 
fowls, a barrel of apples and some bread. Do you 
want wine or brandy for your wife ?”’ 

‘ + aap in tones broken with emotion, solicited 
oth, 

‘Tt was a strange sight to see that frail boat 
rising and falling beneath the towering sides of the 
great steamer, and a glorious. one to hehold the 
poor famished fellows devouring bread and meat 
and sipping the reviving wine. 

One young lady on board spoke Italian, airing it 
to the disgust of and envy of her companions, who 


endeavored to look as if they also understood ity but 
did not care to speak it. 
The casks are speedily lowered and™ ed 


away in the boat, some nautical matters are dis- 
cussed by the respective captains, and the rope 
makes its final descent with a huge block of ice. 

There is always a fussy man on board an ocean 
steamer, and a man who suggests an address to 
somebody for something or other. The fussy man 
on this occasion is noting the delay, and duly enter- 
ing itin his diary. The suggestive man considers 
that an address, expressive of condolence upon 
their unhappy condition, and congratulation upon 
their providential escape, might be drawn up, 
signed by the captain and passengers, and tendered 
tu Giacomo Giovanelli and his crew. 

The suggestive man is requested to draw it up 
by the wag on board, but while he is laboriously 
elgaged upon its composition, the little boat is on 
its way to regain the ship, which has drifted a con- 
siderable distance to leeward. 

Before parting, the grateful Giacomo made an 
eloquent speech—eloquent even in its rude transla- 
tion—thanking the captain and officers, and crew 
and passengers of the Britannic for their true 
Samaritanism, and earnestly hoping that one day 
or other it might fall to his lot to repay the very 
heavy obligations under which both he and his crew 
had been placed by such noble generosity. 

As the little boat gets under way, three cheers 
are given from the Britannic and gallantly re- 
sponded to, and the throbbing, which had stopped 
for over an hour, is renewed, never to cease until 
the landlocked harbor of Queenstown is reached in 
safety. The Giulia disappears in the hazy distance, 
and, as she goes hull downwards, many are the 
praises bestowed upon her handsome captain, many 
the conjectures as to the personal appearance of 
La Signora, his wife, and many a fervent wish 
utiered that all may happily reach sunny Italy once 
again. 


SCIENTIFIC IN@BLLIGENCE. 


The Nitrite of Amyl in Medicine.—This agent is said 
to overcome the tetanic spasm produced by strychnine. 
Under its influence one of the most agonizing of human 
maladies, called angina pectoris, has been brought under 
such control that the paroxysms have been regularly 
prevented, and in some instances altogether removed. 
Even tetanus, or lock-jaw, has been subdued by it so 
effectively as to warrant the credit of what may be truly 
called a cure. 

A Simple Blow-pipe.—The apparatus consists of two 
large bottles connected together by indiarubber tubing. 
One of the bottles is put upon asheif considerably above 
the table, and when the stop-cock is opened the water 
from above compresses the air in the vessel below, and 
will sustain a current of air for a few minutes sufficient 
to keep a blow-pipe in action. The larger the reservoir, 
of course, the longer time it will keep up the pressure. 
Bottles holding a gallon each, with a blow-pipe nozzle 
of 0.15-inch bore, will furnish a constant blast for ten 
minutes, on 

Vanadic Acid Sensitive to Light.—Vanadic acid ex- 
hibits great analogy to chromic acid in its behavior to 
light. If gelatin be mixed with a chromate salt and ex- 
posed to light, all of the layers upon which the light has 
fallen become insoluble in water. A similar reaction 
takes place with vanadium salts. Paper sensitized with 
a vanadium salt when exposed to light and treated with 
silver yields a sbarp picture. The vanadate of silver 
will give a picture which can be developed with sulphate 
of iron in the usual way. It is possible that for some 
kinds of work the vanadate of silver may prove prefer- 
able to the nitrate. 


Use of Aniline Colors in Photography.—There is a 
growing use of aniline colors for tinting photographs, 
and as these pigments are remarkably fugitive when ex- 
posed to light, the new practice is highly repreheusible. 
The best of photographs fade too readily, and it is not 
desirable to add to the mischiet by the introduction of 
evanescent colors, Aniline pigments are said to be also 
used in paintings and water-color drawings, but any one 
who has a regard for his reputation would scarcely ven- 
ture upon a practice so low as that. The pictures of such 
artists would be apt to last about as long as the reputa- 
tions of their authors. i 


A Powerful Artificial Light.—That carbon di-sulphide 
when burned yields a brilliant light, has long been 
known, but until recently no practical application of the 
knowledge has been made. A lamp has now been invented 
which insures the combustion of the dangerous oil with 
safety by first saturating pumice with itand subsequently 
burning it in a stream of nitrogen gas. The light which 
this lamp gives out is said to be more powerful than 
that obtained by any other artificial means. It is twice 
as powerful as calcium light, possesses three times the 
force of electric light, and is superior to magnesium. 
The chief use of the invention is in photography and 
for signal lights. ; 3 


Predicting the Discovery of Metals.—The Russian 
chemist, Mendelijef, propounded the theory seven years 
ago that ‘‘the physical properties of an element are 
periodic functions of its atomic we ght,” and then went 
to work to prove its accuracy by calculations. As 
there were two missing links in his chain of reasoning, 
he predicted that some day two metals would be founa 
to fill them, One of these metals has been discovered 
in France, and has been called Gallium ; the other ‘s 
thought to occur in company with arsenic and titanium, 
and, should it be discovered, will prove that the finding 
of the first metal, Gallium, was not merely a co:nci- 
dence, but a proof of the accuracy of Mendelijef’s law. 
It is proposed to call the missing metal Ek-aluminium. 


Fish Oil in New England.—Fifteen years ago men- 
haden or ‘“ porgy’’ oil was scarcely known in the 
market. It is now an important branch of industry in 
New England, particularly in Maine. In quantity the pro- 
duction of this oil nearly equals that of whale oul, while 
in value the menhaden interest now exceeds that of the 
whale, for though the oil sells for less per gallon, the 
refuse is worth $15 a ton asa fertilizer. The oil is used 
by painters in preference to linseed, and by a newly dis- 
covered process can be purified for lubricating purposes. 
Mr. Goodale, of Saco, Me., has succeeded in rendering 
the bony refuse of the fish after the oil is taken out, 
suitable for food. He proposes an extract of fish similar 
to Liebig’s Extract of Meat which has no flavor of fish, 
and brotbs made from it cannot be distinguished from 
those prepared from beef extract. The product of men- 
haden oil for 1876 was three million gallons, and of 
the fertilizer forty thousand tons. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Ex-Spraxer Grevy, of the Versailles Assem- 
bly, has been put under ban of stern threats by the De 
Fourton Cabinet, 


A prize was offered at the Grand Rapids Fair 
for the man bringing the most girls to the grounds, 
Edward Cox made his appearance with sixty-live, and 
the prize was handed right out to him with silent ad- 
miration. 

Ir is announced in Paris that Mr. Gye, a son 
of the well-known British operatic manager, has been 
privately married for some time to Signorina Albani, 
and that a new public marriage of the pair will shortly 
take place. 


Maitre Auton, Gam ’s counsel, is the lead- 
ing lawyer of France. It "Was he, by-the-way, who 
pleaded the up-hill case, which he gained, establishing 
the legitimacy of Prince Napoleon, against Berryer, 
counsel for the son of Mme. Patterson-Bonaparte. 


Mme. Gancta, wife of the Minister from the 
Argentine Republic, will not be in Washington this 
Winter. She remains abroad with her daughter, who 
bas made this still-blooming lady a grandmother. T 
husband of the young mother is an officer in the Fren 
Army. 

Ir has just leaked out that Max Strakosch, the 
well-known theatrical and musical manager, was mar- 
ried over two months ago. His wife is the daughter of 
William H. Neilson, a retired New York merchant, and 
the wedding took place very privately at Watch Hill, 
August Ist. 


Hion. Joun Davis, who sat as a Representative 
in Congress from the Bucks District from 1839 to 1841, 
and was Surveyor of the Port of Philadelphia .under 
President Polk, is living at Davisville, Bucks County, 
in the ninetieth year of his age, and his mental activity 
is still very remarkable. 


Tue collector of antiquities, who keeps an em- 
porium near the fountain of Trevi, at Rome, so well 
known throughout Europe, Signor A. Castellani, has 


just purchased from excavators at Palestrina an addi- 


tional batch of old Roman silver coins of the Imperial 
era. He has the largest private collection of the classic 
gold and silver coins to be found in the peninsula, 


M. Ezexrier, the American sculptor, now at 
Rome, has been made a member of the Royal Academy 
of Raphacl, at Urbino, and has received an honorary 
medal from there for the artistic excellence of his 
works. He has recently finished models for equestrian 
statues of General Robert E. Lee, to be erected at 
Richmond, Va., and New Orleans, La., and is now en- 
gaged upon a statue of Spinoza, to be placed at the 
Hague, Holland. 


Ir is claimed that the residence of James 
Kneeland, in Milwaukee City, is the most elaborate 
structure of the kind in the West. The lot is a full 
block, and the instructions to the architect were : 
‘Give every room in the building an outleok towards 
Grand Avenue; secure for every room, even to the 
smallest, an outlook on three of the four streets which 
bound t building; provide that in every room there 
shall at some time in each day be a bright sunlight, if 
the sun shines.”’ * 


Ir is reported that the new Minister to Ger- 
many will be announced the second weck of .the 
session of Congress. The name is yet a secret, though 
the selection has been made by the President. The 
English Mission will not be changed for some weeks, 
but there will be an appointment of a new Consul- 
General to London in place of Badeau. Mr. Marsh 
will remain in Italy, and Mr Moran in Portugal. The 
Belgian and Venezuclan Missions will be filled by new 
men, Collector Arthur, of New York, is named for a 
third-class mission. 


‘Tue Princess of Wales is exceedingly gentle and 
pretty, and she smiles as frequently as a pleased sehool- 
girl, yet occasionaily an anxious and nervous expression 
flits across her countenance as if she were enduring 
sudden and acute pain. Her hair is of a pretty chest- 
nut-brown, and is very skillfully dressed in a style that 
was invented for her, and for a long time worn by no 
one but her. A large false piece covers the whole top 
of her head, and from the forehead backward is one massa 
of tiny curls and dainty puffs ; at the back the usual 
plaits of puffs finish the coiffure. 


Tue New York correspondent of the New Or- 
leans Picayune holds forth thus in regard to the editor 
of the Sunday Magazine: “ Barbee, the sculptor of 
this city, whose studio is at 55 Union Square, is now at 
work upon a bust of Rev. Dr. Deems, who is known for 
his thrilling eloquence from one end of the land to the 
other. Perhaps it is all very well to put the doctor on 
canvas, as has been so strikingly done, and now to 
transfer his »grand lineaments to the more enduring 
marble, but the doctor will assuredly outlive them both; 
for he will live when adamant itself shall have crum- 
bled and become as ‘‘ the dust of the balance.’’ 


Ir is significant of the prestige of the magis- 
terial office in England that the highest men in the land 
are proud to accept the Chairmanship of the Board of 
County Magistrates. Thus, Lord Saljsbury, Secretary 
for India, is Chairman of the Middlesex magistrates ; 
and Lord Derby, Foreign Secretary, has just been 
elected to the same office in Lancashire. There are 
some twenty Middlesex justices who work, all uppaid, 
harder than many men with a handsome salary, Jails, 
lunatic asylums, industrial schools, reformatories, ete., 
are the objects of their attention. Probably England is 
the only country in the world where so much work ig 
done gratis. 


Lavy Frora Hastines, the daughter of the 
late Countess of Loudoun, and the niece of the un- 
fortunate Marquis of Hastings, is about to be married 
to the Catholic Duke of Norfolk. The Duke is the near 
relative of the Hon. Gwendoline Howard, daughter of 
Lord Howard of Glossop, who, by her marriage in 1872, 
became Marchioness of Bute, thus falsifying the Pre- 
mier’s prediction—if the phrase be admissible in this 
connection—that the ’vert Lothair was to be won back 
to Protestantism by a Lady Corisande. But Lord 
Bute is likewise a cousin of Lady Florence Hastings, his 
mother having been a daughter of the first Marquis of 
Hastings. And it is declared that Lady Flora Hastings 
is a Protestant. 


A sociaL event of interest in Hartford, Conn., 
was the wedding, on Saturday evening, October 6th, of 
ex-Governor Marshall Jewell’s youngest daughter, 
Florence, to William H. Strong, a prominent drygoods 
merchant of Detroit. The grounds adjoining the Gover- 
nor’s residence were illuminated, and from eight to ten 
the mansion was thronged with the élite of Hartford, 
who had received invitations to the joint reception by 
the newly-wedded couple and Governor and Mrs. Jewell, 
the latter commemorating the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of their nuptials. Governor Jewell and wife received 
pumerous presents of silverware and especially appre- 
ciated, perhaps, was a rich silver epergne, from the 
gentlemen who composed Mr. Jewell’s staff during his 
occupancy of the Gubernatorial chair of Connecticut, 
Wedding presents were lavishly given the young couple, 
including elegant jewelry and silverware, paintings, 
bronzes, and otber articles appropriate to such an 
occasion. 
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THE LATE HENRY MEIGGS. 


ENRY MEIGGS, the great railroad contractor, 
I died in the city of Lima, Peru, September 29th, 
trom the effects of repeated attacks of paralysis, 
in the form of softening of the brain. He was 
a native of New York State, having been born 
in Catskill, Green County, on the 7th of July, 
1811, and frst attained prominence in Boston 
as a successful young merchant, previous to 
his advent in New York in 1835. What money 
Meiggs acquired in Boston he gained through 
speculation in lumber, and when he arrived in the 
metropolis he devoted his attention to the same 
article of merchandise, and in two years, there is 
reason to believe, he ined a large fortune, 
which was entirely lo the financial panic of 
1837. He kept manfally at work, however, and a 
year afterwards he was the owner of a large lumber 
yard in Williamsburg, then an unincorporated town 
in charge of a Board of Trustees, of which he was 
the President. He contracted to build St. Mark’s 
Church in that town ; and, years afterwards, during 
his exile in South America, he sent to the congre- 

jon of that church $2,000 to free them from 

t. Meiggs again became insolvent in 1842, and 
he removed his home to New York, where, during 
the next few years, he gave much attention to the 
fine arts, and founded the American Musical [nsti- 
tute. For many years afterwards he found time, in 
the midst of mighty enterprises, to encourage 
musicians and assist them in the promotion of their 
schemes. 

Upon the discovery of gold in California, Henry 
Meiggs left this neighborhood for ever. His de- 
parture was made in a unique and characteristic 
manner. He loaded the ship Niantic with lumber, 
and sailed around the Cape with his brother, John 
J. Meiggs, arriving in July, 1849, at San Francisco, 
where he sold his cargo at a profit of $50,000. This 
money he ye. and he went to work in a 
lumber yard to study the advantages of that trade 
in the Territory, preparing his plans in the mean- 
time for a great speculation. Afterwards with 500 
men he went into the forests of Contra Costa and 
felled the noblest trees,which were floated through 
San Francisco Bay to a wharf he had built in the 
city, and in a steam sawmill, which he had erected 
with a part of his capital, the lumber was made 
salable, and from the results of this enterprise the 
profit to Henry Meiggs was $500,000. 

Thenceforward, he was the most prominent man 
in California until the 5th of October, 1854. He 
conducted land and lumber enterprises of great 
magnitude, and was esteemed by everybody for his 

enerosity ; but the financial crisis of 1854 crippled 
him, and his attempt to save the fortunes of his 
friends as well as his own utterly ruined him. In 
his frenzy Meigges committed forgeries amounting 
to more than $900,000, and, finding that discovery 
was inevitable, he sailed southward with his wife 
and children on the bark American on the day al- 
ready mentioned. Meiggs found a harbor of refuge 
in Chili, and his name, associated with remarkable 
schemes, has since been constantly before the 
world. 

Engineers of note estimated that to build the 
Valparaiso and Santiago Railroad from Llailai to 
Santiago would cost $27,000,000, and that the work 
would take eight years. The distance was 33 miles ; 
there was a rise of 4,800 feet, and there were 
mountains of rock and huge abysses all along the 
way. Meiggs finished the work in four years for 

12,000,000, and secured a profit of $1,320,000 for 
himself. On July 5th, 1860, the first train went over 
the road, Perez, the President of Chili, with his 
Cabinet and the Archbishop, riding on the engine 
with the contractor. Meiggs refused to become a 
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TUE LATE HENRY MEIGGS, THE SOUTH AMERICAN CONTRACTOR, 


citizen of Chili, and to accept public office there ; 
but he lived in princely splendor in Santiago until 
1867,when he began to build railroads for l’eru. In 
that country he built in all 1,007 miles of road, all 
of which are now practically useless. The cost to 
the Government was altogether $126,000,000. 
Meiggs completed his first Peruvian enterprise— 
a road from Mollendo on the coast to Arequipa, 90 
miles inland—in January, 1871. The work was in- 
terrupted by the earthquake of August, 1868, but 
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was pushed forward with alacrity afterwards. To 
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L-FISH, STRANDED ON THE BEACH 


commemorate its completion Meiggs is reported to 
have spent $600,000 in medals. He gave magnifi- 
cent entertainments in Mollendo and Arequipa, and 
chartered the steamship Panama to bring 600 
guests from Lima. President Balta attended the 
gete in Arequipa with a military escort of 1,000 
men. 

Meiggs lived in Lima .n a house two stories high, 
the lower floor of which was occupied by stores, 
while the upper floor contained 70 rooms fitted up 
in regal style. He was always prepared for guests 
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at dinner, and naval officers frequently went from 
Callao to Lima to dine with him. Meiggs improved 
the city of Lima by tearing down the old wall and 
laying out a beautiful park on its site. For this 
work he was granted much valuable land by the 
Governmeit. In the construction of railroads he 
employed the natives, and they worked well under 
his superintendence. His money flowed freely for 
the cause of charity, and before he left San Fran- 
cisco in disgrace he managed to pay all his poorer 
creditors. 

Last year he obtained a contract to continue the 
Oroya Road over the Andes, and to drain the 
famous mines of Cerro de Pasco. It was reported 
Jast year also that the Nicaraguan Canal project 
was to be put in his hands, but nothing appears to 
have been done in that direction. He owned two 
residences—one in Lima and the other in the 
suburbs—where he nsed hospitality to every 
American or foreigner, and especially to Califor- 
nians, on every possible occasion. His ‘‘ Quinta,” 
or private dwelling-house, is situated in the midst 
of sixty acres of pleasure-grounds, filled with the 
rarest fruits and flowers. He was married and 
had several children. 


THE GREAT DEVIL FISH. 


HE latest addition to the remarkable collec- 

tion in the New York Aquarium is by far the 
most curious of all specimens. It is a monster 
cuttle-fish, made familiar to the public by Victor 
Hugo as the devil-fish. The present one is the 
largest that has ever been seen, and, while to the 
student it is a choice object of examination, to the 
uneducated public it is a most, horrible-looking 
creature. 

On the 22d of September a heavy equinoctial 
gale swept the shores of St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
and this wanderer was driven ashore in an exhausted 
condition at Catalina, on the northern shore of 
Trinity Bay. The tail had got fast on a rock as it 
was swimming backward, and it was rendered 
powerless. In its desperate efforts to escape, the 
ten arms darted about in all directions, lashing the 
water into foam, the thirty-foot tentacles in par- 
ticular making lively play as it shot them out and 
endeavored to get a ‘‘ purchase ”’ with their powerful 
suckers, so as to drag itself into deep water. It was 
only when it became exhausted and the tide re- 
ceded that the fishermen ventured to approach it. 
It died soon after the ebb of the tide, which left it 
high and dry on the beach. Two fishermen took 
possession of the ‘‘ treasure trove,’’ and the whole 
settlement gathered to gaze in astonishment at the 
monster. 

The two men loaded their little craft with the 
body of the gigantic cuttle, and arrived with it at 
St. John’s on the 26th ult., in a perfectly fresh con- 
dition. As soon as the news spread an eager de- 
sire to view the monster was awakened, and the 
fishermen were advised to exhibit it before the pub- 
lic. The Government granted the use of the drill- 
shed for the purpose, and onthe floor, supported by 
boards, the creature was laid out in all its gigantic 

roportions. The lucky fishermen reaped a golden 
iarvest and found the big squid by far the best 
catch they had ever made. The scene was very 
curious. There lay the cuttle with its ten arms 
stretched out, two of them 30 feet in length, hav- 
ing rows of powerful suckers an inch in diameter 
at their broadened extremities. The other arms, 
eight in number, were entirely covered with suck- 
ers on the under side, and were 11 feet in length. 
The body is 10 feet in length and nearly 7 feet in 
circumference, and terminates in a caudal fin 2 feet 
9 inches across. When taken from the water the 
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BREVET MAJOR-GENERAL NELSON A. MILES, COLONEL OF THE 
FIFTH U.S. INFANTRY, AND CAPTOR OF CHIEF JOSEPH. 


color of the squid was a dusky red, but that has 
disappeared, and the body and arms are now per- 
fectly white. There is the usual horny beak, the 
parrot-like mandibles of which project from a 
membraneous bag in the centre of the mass which 
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the late General Custer, the youngest officer of that 
rank in the army. General Miles was mustered out 
of the Volunteer service, September Ist, 1866, and 
immediately went into the Regular Army as Colonel 
of the Fortieth Infantry, occupying that position 
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command of the Fifth Infantry. 
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until March, 1869, when he was transferred to the 
At the time of the Custer disaster General Miles 


was stationed at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. After 
the defeat he was ordered to proceed immediately 
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to the relief of General Crook, and several batteries 
from New York and Sackett’s Harbors were started 
off to replace troops in Kansas. 

General Miles was in command of the Military 
District ‘of Fortress Monroe, Va., while Jefferson 
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NEW JERSEY.—SCENE OF THE FRESHET AT MILFORD, OCTOBER 4TH.—TRANSFERRING THE MAIL AUROSS THE CULVERT.—FROM A SKETOH BY M. K. ROBBINS.—SEE PAGE 126. 


constitutes the head, and from which the ten arms 
radiate. Certainly the idea of being clutched in 
those terrible arms, from which there could be no 
escape when once they had closed, and then torn 
and rent by the formidable beak, is enough to 
send a shuddering thrill through the stoutest heart. 
Posterior to the head were a pair of huge staring 
eyes, the sockets being eight inches in diameter. 
Their expression, when the creature was alive on 
the beach, is said by the fishermen to have been 
peculiarly ferocious. 

here was a strong competition for possession of 
the monster, but the managers of the Aquarium 
succeeded in purchasing it, and last week it was 
landed ir good condition. 

A glass tank, twenty-five feet long, five feet wide 
and three feet and a half deep, is being made for 
the octopus, and it is expected that within tea 
days it will be ready for exhibition. 


GENERAL NELSON A. MILES, U.S.A. 


OLONEL NELSON A. MILES, Colonel of the 
Fifth Regiment of Infantry of the United States 
Army, is a native of Massachusetts, He entered 
the service as Captain of the Twenty-second Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers, September 9th, 1861, and in 
May of the following year he was appointed Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of the Sixty-first New York Volun- 
teers. In June, 1864, he received the star of a 
Brigadier-General; in October, 1865, he received 
the double-star of a Major-General, and was, after 
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ILLINOIS.—THE KASKASKIA HOTEL IN OLD KASKASKIA. 


VIEW OF KASKAKSIA, THE OLD FRENCH CAPITAL OF ILLINOIS.—SEE PAGE 126. 





Davis was a prisoner of State in the walls of that 
post. Clement C. Clay was also for a time a fellow- 
prisoner with Mr. Davis. The duty of custodian of 
these distinguished captives was very irksome, and 
drew down considerable obenny upon General 
Miles, which, however, was entirely misplaced. He 
acted with the utmost: circumspectness during the 
whole period that Fortress Monroe was used as a 
state prison, and in his treatment of the prisoners 
he was cautious to take no steps, however appar- 
ently trivial, without explicit instructions from the 
War Department. His conduct was fully indorsed 
by all who were in a position to judge it with 
any fairness. Since the war General Miles has done 
considerable service on the Plains, and has earned 
for himself a high reputation as an able Indian 
fighter, his unflinching bravery being held in 
balance by a deliberate, cautious temperament, 
He was married about six years ago to a niece of 
General Sherman, and a daughter of the present 
Secretary of the Treasury. 








NEW YORK STATE SOLDIERS’ HOME. 


HE corner-stone of the Soldiers’ Home, at Bath, 
Steuben County, N. Y., was laid on the 13th of 
June last, and since that time. the work of erecting 
the structure has progressed as rapidly as the funds 
aid in would permit, The stone for the cellar and 
oundation-walls were quarried upon the farm and 
drawn upon the grounds during the Fall of 1876. 
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A portion of the work has been done by contract, 
and the balance by day’s work. 


1844, the nuns barely escaping with their lives, 


Three buildings | having been rescued by a steamboat which ran up 


have been erected—two dormitories, 30x125, and } to the walis of their cloister. Their former convent, 


one dining-hal! building and dormitory, 60x125, all 
three stories in height, built of brick, with suitable | 
stone trimmings. ‘The walls of these buildings are 
now complete and ready for the roofs, some of the 
timbers of which have been placed in position. In 
rear of the dining-room building, and detached there- 
from, is situated the building containing laundry and 
bath-rooms, boiler an@§engine-rooms, one story 
high, built of brick and stone. The foundations of 
this building are nearly completed. ; 

The contracts have been Jet for inclosing the 
buildings —including carpenter- work, tin and 
galvanized iron-work, slating, building the verandas 
entirely around both dormitory buildings, laying all | 
the floors, putting in windows and doors, all outside 
painting; also inclosi g laundry and boiler-room 
building. From $35,000 to $40.000 is required to | 

®inish the Home, and then the Board of Directors | 
will turn it over to the State for maintenance, in 
accordance with the concurrent resolutions of the 
last Legislature. Efforts are being made thronghout 
the State by the Grand Army of the Republic, by 
whom the enterprise was started, to raise the 
necessary funds. 





FATAL RAILROAD ACCIDENT AT | 
MILFORD, N. J. 


HE storm of wind and rain of Thursday night, | 

October 4th, proved very disastrous both on 
sea and land. ‘The palatial steamer Massachusetts, | 
of the Providence line, ran upon the rocks at | 
Rocky Point, Long Island, and is likely to become | 
a total wreck. By the washing away of the em- 
bankment, near Phoenixville, Pa., a heavily loaded 
excursion train met with an accident that resulted | 
in the death of eight persons and the serious 
wounding of fifty more. The creek at Milford 
(N. J.) rose twenty-five feet above its ordinary 
height, and the freshet brought down among the 
débris from above the wreck of three bridges that 
had spanned the stream. Just as the south-bound | 
Oswego and Philadelphia express train, on the 
Belvidere division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, | 
was crossing the bridge over the creek at Milford, | 
the arch gave way and the locomotive, tender, | 
baggage-car and two passenger-cars fell into the | 
water. The current was so rapid that one of the 
passenger-cars was washed a distance of one hun- 
dred feet after it fell, while the baggage-car was 
taken three times that distance, only being checked 
by the resistance of two stout trees. Five persons | 








are known to have been drowned, and as- 
sengers are still missing. 

In the smoking-car there were six rs, | 
among them Dr. J.C. Wilson, of Philade » who | 


received a bad scalp-wound. He drifted down the | 
river on a couple of cushions, and was finally 
rescued. His companion, the well-known lawyer, 
W. J. McElroy, of Philadelphia, was lost, and none 
of the other occupants of the car have been heard 
from. ‘In the second car there were eight persons, | 
some of wnom are missing. There were seventeen 
passengers in the rear car, all of whom escaped, 
mainly through the codlness of the brakeman, 
Joseph Allen, who assisted them out of the win- 
dow, The train-hands and passengers, as nearly 
as can be accounted for, numbered thirty-eight. 
J.adders and ropes were brought into requisition 
by the people, and one young man volunteered to 
© across and cut the roof of the car with an ax. 
le did so, and dragged out Christopher Huber 
and a Mr. Brown, of Philadelphia. A bridge was 
made of ladders and the tree which had fallen, 
upon which the other passengers were taken safely 
to the shore—more dead than live. They were in 
the car about two hours. A lantern was passed to 
the young man, and he reached the car, but found 
no other person in it. 


KASKASKIA, THE OLD FRENCH 
CAPITAL OF ILLINOIS. 


MPMHERE are few quainter old towns within the 
2 limits of our country than Kaskaskia, which 
the hand of time and the Mississippi are fast sweep- 
ing away. In historic times there was another 
Kaskaskia near Utica, on the Illinois River, where 
Marquette first found the tribe of that name, and 
degan a mission which other Jesuits continued. 
About 1700 this tribe, induced by exaggerated ac- 
counts of a great French colony at the mouth of 
the Mississippi, set out to emigrate in a body, but 
were induced to halt on reaching the Mississippi, 
and founded the present Kaskaskia. Near it the 
French soon built houses, and in time Fort Chartres 
rose, near enough to afford them protection. The 
first church at Kaskaskia was begun in 1714, but | 
the present structure is the third that has occupied | 
the site. It boasts a register, dating back to 1693, 
and an ancient bell, inscribed : 


Pour l’eglise des Tllinois, 
Par bes soins du Sr. Doutrelean 
I. B. M. Normand a la Rochelie, 
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In its palmy days Kaskaskia had a population of | 
$.000, but the present town contains about twenty- 
five families, with a store, post-office, hotel, the 
church already mentioned, two blacksmith shops, 
a few groceries, and a drug-store. The buildings | 
are mostly in the old French style, a story-and-a- | 
half high, with low stoops and piazza on three 
sides. It bears no impress of its former greatness, 
when it was the centre of the French trade in the 
West: when Pontiac stalked through its streets, 
meditating the overthrow of the English power, or 
when the English officers from Fort Chartyegs came 
to watch and study the state of affairs, after they 
had, by great difficulty, reached their post by the 
way of the Gult of Mexico. 

Kaskaskia was the point that General George 
Roger: Clark struck at in his expedition which gave 
us the Great West during the Revolution. A march 
of hundreds of miles through the wilderness, with a 
a result more than doubtful, seemed hazardous 
enough. Fortunately, however, the priest at Kas- 
kaskia, Rev. Mr. Gibault, and his friend, the Spanish | 
Colonel Vigo, sided with the Americans. Kaskaskia | 
received Clark with glad welcome. The B ilish flag 
was struck, and the 4th of July, 1778, was cele- 
brated with wild joy. 

General St. Clair resided here for a time, as did 
Governor Ninian Edwards, Thomas P, Crittenden, 
Elisha Kent Kane, and other notables. Kaskaskia 
is prond of a visit paid it by Lafayette on his last 
visit to this country. 

A Visitation convent was established here many 
years ago, in an ancient building erected a hundred 
and twenty-five years ago, but the Sisters removed 
in time to a fine stone structure in the northwest part 
of the village, and this was destroyed by a flood in 





however, still stands, one of the oldest and best- 
preserved buildings in the ancient borough, being 
now the Kaskaskia Hotel shown in our illustration. 
It is six'y four feet long by thirty wide, and has a 
long portico in front. The solid timber of the frame 
is mortised and bound together by heavy iron 


plates. A committee of the Missouri Historical So- | ber. 


cie cently vis'ted this venerable place, and its 
le streets, Fort Chartres and the late Fort 
Gag@ re allin ruins. They were accompanied by 
Mr. John A. Scholten, the St. Louis photographer, to 
whom we are indebted for our views of the town, 
and of the convent which has renounced its good 
ways and become a hotel. 








THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR 
THE SCENE OF THE DESPERATE 
THE SHIPKA Pass. 


Ficits 


_ our supplement to this issue will be found two 

large illustrations representing scenes of the 
ever-memorable fighting in the Shipka Pass, the 
more essential features of which we have already 
presented to our readers. The present pictures 
were sketched on the spot by Captain James Gam- 
bier, R. N., who is with the army of Suleiman Pasha 
in the capacity of correspondent for the London 
Times. In one ot his letters Captain Gambier 
gives the following description of the Turks assault- 
ing the commanding defensive position in which 
the Russians were intrenched: ‘‘ Three spurs face 
us from the plain as we look toward the Pass. 
The centre is the Russian position, the right and 
left are the Turkish attack. On the right we see 
the Turks have sneceeded in erecting two bat- 
teries, with a whole battery of field-guns and two 
mountain guns in the one, and with a battery of 
mountain guns in the other. In the valley lying 
between this right spur and the Russian position, 
and on the slopes of the Russian spur, are upwards 
of twenty battalions of Turkish troops, some in- 
trenched half way up the Russian side, others in 
the woods and near the summit, not more than 150 
yards from the Russian rifle-pits. The guns from 
the Turkish batteries on the right spur play con- 
tinually on these rifle-pits and on the earthworks 
on the Russian spur, firing over the heads of their 
own men in the valley... The men in the valley for 
four whole days, with i ense loss, have made as- 
sauit after assault on the whole left line of the 
Russians, and have been continually driven back 
by the fire of the centre Russian battery, which 
enfilades these hill-sides, or unable to effect a lodg- 
ments on the short piece of ground in front of the 
rifle-pits. At night the Turks intrench themselves, 
and dawn sees the bloody work begin again. The 
left spur is not of so much importance to the Turks, 
as regards artillery, as the spur on the right. 

‘For the infantry attacks it is most important, as 
the approach to the rear of the rocky buttress is 
more easily made from the side. On this side, too, 
contisued assaults have been made by the Turks, 
and I fear the loss in killed an] wounded must have 
been extremely heavy in that valley. As from the 
Peak Battery a bird's-eye view of the battle can be 
obtained, I have spent most of the last four days at 
that point, and have watched with admiration the 
courage and persistence with which the Turkish 
troops advance to the attack. Not once or twice, 
but eight ot ten times a day do they scale those 
steep wooded hills under a murderous fire, only to 
be hurled back when actually within a few yards 
of the summit. The fire of the Turkish artillery is 
extremely good—indeed, I may say I never saw 
better. After a few shots, they obtained the exact 
range of the rifle-pits at the second hill, and from 
these finally the Russian troops retreated in the 
utmost haste. At that moment the fate of the day, 
of days, and perhaps of Turkey, hung in the bal- 
ance. The advance was sounded, and the assault 
should instantly have been made. There was the 
greatest enthusiasm and the wildest cheering at 
our positions. The gunners worked like demons, 
and the hail of shell must have fallen with murder- 
ous eflect on the flying Russians; but, for some 
perfectly unassignable cause, the Turkish troops in 
the valley did not respond. They had fallen back 
about half an hour before, and seemed temporarily 
dispirited. The moment of victory passed away, 
col in a short time we saw a Russian officer waving 
his arms and cheering back his men into the rifle- 
pits. It was a most exciting moment. After so 
much toil, so much blood, the Turks actually were 
masters of the day, but let the moment slip by. 

‘“‘The wondrous effect of the breech- loading 
muskets of American make or model of the present 
day is terribly displayed in these fierce engage- 
ments. On one night a hillside below one of the 
Russian works was left literally covered with dead 
and dying Turks, who had rushed bravely on to | 
assault the point, but were mowed down by the | 
Russian infantry. It was estimated that at that | 
point the Turkish loss was eight hundred, in the 
short space of about ten minutes.’’? Captain Gamb er 
concludes as follows: ‘“‘ A week’s contemplation of 
the grim, gray rampart of rock which commands 
the Pass on this side, and from which the Russian 
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guns peer ominously over road and valley, the 
crest of the almost inaccessible hills lying in a ‘ine | 
of enfilade, and crowned with strong earthworks, | 
with trenches and rifle-pits before them, and artil- | 
lery behind, forces home the conviction, of which | 
there was never much doubt, that 6,000 of Turkey’s 
best soldiers have been sacrificed foolishly, if not 
wantonly. When forty battalions lie day and night 
for a week before a position too strong to be 
attacked, and we note the foolhardiness of the first 
four days’ fighting, when, on one occasion, seven 
battalions, and on another fifteen, and subsequently 
thirty-two, were hurled in sheer obstinacy against 
this position, it certainly becomes fair to ask why 
we should still be expected to accept Suleiman 
Pasha as a great general?” 





FRANK LESLIE’S “LADY’S JOURNAL” 
CATALOGUE OF FASHIONS FOR 1877-’78. 


Ovr semi-annual catalogue includes our complete 
stock of Fall and Winter Styles, among which will 
be found the latest and most fashionable European 
and American designs for Ladies’, Misses’ and 
Children’s Cloaks, Basques, Polonaises, Jackets, 
Wraps, ete. This complete catalogue consists of 
a handsome cloth-bound book of one hundred illus- 
trated pages printed on delicate tinted paper, and 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of 75 cents; 

aper-bound copy, 50 cents. A good selection, form- 
ing a Pamphlet Catalogue, will be sent on receipt of 
address and a three-cent stamp. An elegantly- 
colored Plate of Fashions, showing the actual 
shades and materials to be worn in carriage, street 
and house-costumes, will be sent, securely incased, 
post-free, for 75 cts; tinted or uncolored Plate, 
50 cents. Allorders for patterns or any of above- 
mentioned articles should be addressed, FRANK 
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TRAPPINGS OF “‘ WHOA.’’—Curb-chains. 
THE PARADISE OF PoULTRY.—Roostchuk. 


DRIVE your cattle on the ice if you want cowslins 
in the Winter. 

MARQUETTE, Mich,, has organized a ‘* Hay Fever 
Association.”’ It’s sn’eezy thing to become a mem- 


IF a Christian woman could change her sex would 
it change her religion? Certainly, for she’d be a 


he-then, 


SPAIN is shipping onions to America. But how 
about crews risking themselves on vessels that are 
full of leeks ? 

IT is right to presume that the *‘ Passes of the 
3alkans,’’ 
people free to the ‘‘ Theatre of War.”’ 
wit to 
is 
was 


‘*T HAVE often wondered,” said a would-be 
an eminent divine, *‘ why, at a dinner, the goose 
always placed before the clergyman.” ‘That 
just my case when I saw you placed before me,’ 
the divine quietly remarked. 

A WELL-KNOWN Cardinal, on being offered a pinch 
of snuff by the Pope, quickly replicd, ‘* That is a 
vice Iam not guilty of.”” ‘* Exactly, my dear cardi- 
nal,’’ retorted his Holiness; “if it had been a vice 
you would have learnt it long ago.’’ 


ARTFUL ONE (noticing proximity of refreshment- 
room): ‘‘Oh, George, dear, I—I feel so faint.” 
More Artful One(who has been “ served that way 
before’’): ‘Faint, eh? It’s this doosid unpleasant 
smell of cookery; let’s get on a bit!”’ 


“Hi! Where did yez get them trowsers ?’”’ asked 
an Irishman of a man who happened to be passing 
with a pair of remarkably short trowsers on. 
got them where theygrew,”’ was the indignant re- 
ply. ‘*Then, by my conscience,’’ said Paddy, 
**you’ve pulled them a year too soon!”’ 


HARD ON HIM.—“‘ It’s a very unclerical practice, 
and, I must say, a very uncleanly one. Tobacco! 
Why, sir, even a hog would not smoke it.’”’ ‘‘ Doctor 
C—.,’’ replied his amused listener, ‘‘ do you smoke 
tobacco?” ‘1? No, sir!’ heanswered, gruffly, with 
great indignation, 
you or I?’’ 

HE had been to a revival meeting, he said. At all 
events, when he came home at half-past twelve 
that night, fumbled up-stairs in the dark, and went 
head first over a scuttle full of coal that the girlhad 
carelessly left on the landing, he sang ‘‘ Let the 
Lower Lights be Burning ” with a fervency that 
even Sankey might have emulated, 








THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
is absolutely pure and full weight, and warranted 
to contain no injurious substance. To try it send 
60 cents to Roya Bakina Powper Co., New York, 
for one pound sent by mail free of postage. 





Hosterter’s Stomach Bitters are emphatically a 
genial restorative. The changes which this great 
botanic remedy produces in the disordered organ- 
ization are always agreeably though surely pro- 
gressive, never abrupt and violent. On this ac- 
count it is admirably adapted to persons of delicate 
constitution and weak nerves, to whom the power- 
ful mineral drugs are positively injurious. 








ReEv1aBie help for weak and nervous sufferers. 
Chronic, painful and prostrating diseases cured 
without medicine. Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts 
the grand desideratum. Avoid imitations. Book 
and Journal, with particulars, mailed free. Ad- 
dress, PuLVERMACHER GaLvanic Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 








Try L’Amerique Cigarettes.— Mixture of 
Perique and Vanity Fair. Best yet for Summer smoking. 


Nothing in the Quaker City has received more un- 
limited or well merited praise trom its guests thin the 
Colonnade Hotel, Philadelphia, for liberal manag+-ment 
and excellent courtesy. 

Frank Leslie, Esq., of the ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, 
says: ‘*For some time past I bave been using Bure 
nett’s Cocoaine, and think it far preferable to any- 
thing I have ever used for the hair.” 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
E. & H. T. Antnony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 


opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-I.antern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition. 


“Prevention better than Cure.’’—Invest 
25 cents in Buchan’s Carbolic Soaps, and 
save a 25-dollar doctor's bill. Why? Because where- 
ever Buchan’s Carbolic Soaps are used, no contagion, 
verinin, filth, or malaria, can infect the premises. They 
are a sure preventive of all discase, and positive cure 
for these troublesome maladies, Call on your druggist 
and see for yourself. Diflerent varieties of these soaps 
for laundry, toilet, dental, shaving, medicinal, and dis- 
infecting purposes. Sold at druggists’ everywhere. 
Wholesale depot, Kidder & Laird, 83 John Street, New 
York. 

All should remember that Flagg’s Instant 
Relief is a remedy for all pain. That it may be used 
with perfect freedom in all cases of inflammatory, 
nervous, or other affections, and affords sure relief for 
headache, earache, and toothache, catarrh, dysentery, 
cholera, fevers, deafness, dyspepsia, cuts, sprains, or 
bruises, and all of the many disorders from which 
humanity suffers so severely. Sold at druggists’ every- 
where. Wholesale depot, Kidder & Laird, 83 John Strect, 
New York. 














BREECH-LOADING RIFLE, $7.50. 






Revolvers,7 Shot, $3 00, 
English Double Shot-Gun, $12.0, Send for 3 
Circular. HOMER FISHER, 260 Broadway, N. 





PERFECTION ! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. Funke, Jr., Sole Agent, No. 78 John Street. , 
New York. P. O. Box, 1029. 


Imitation Gold Watches. 
$8, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains $2 
to $12 tomatch. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
+3 C.0.D., by Express. Send stamp for Illus- 
f trated Circular COLLINS METAL WaTcH 
=< FACTORY, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Box, 3696. 


PATENTS SECURED. 


Have always customers for valuable Patents. Call at 
24 Barclay Street, in Patent Office. 














which are so frequently mentioned, admit 
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‘**Then, pray, who is the hog, 
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Printing Inks and Materials. 


G EO. MATHER’S SONS, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW 
| YORK. Printing Inks This paper is printed 
| with our Pictorial Cut Ink. 


AMES CONNER’S SONS, PRINTERS’ FURNISHING 
* WAREHOUSE, 28, 30 and 32 Centre Street (corner 
of Reade and Duane Strects), New York. 


Ffousefurnishing Goods. 


MIHINA, GLASS, CU Y, Silverware, Refrigerators, 
and all House Fa ing Goods. FE. assford’s, 
Cooper Institute, New York City. Illustr Catalogue 


and Price ! iat free, 










$1,000 IN GOLD! 
To All Whom It May Concern. 


The Directors of the Phosphoric Air Co, in good faith, 
ofler the above reward for the sworn statement of two 
respectable citizens of any citv or town which will prove 
that PHOSPHORIC AIR, the Great French 
Remedy, has failed to permanently cure any form of 
CATARKH, Asthma, Epilepsy, or any form of Nervous 

| or Mental disease. One month’s treatment, Inhaler, 
and instructions, sent to any part of the country on re- 
ceipt of $5.00. , 

| Inhalation is the only way in which the air-passages 
| and brain can be reached. 

| Phosphoric Air cures by its effects upon the circula- 


tion, which is the only way diseases can be eradicated 
from the system. 

We will be happy to give a TRIAL rREE to any who can 
call upon us so that they may experience its immediate 
benelicial effects. 


Consulting Rooms of Phosphoric Air Co., 
94 Tremont Street, Boston. 


RY S855 CIORTICONS 


\ 
Vwith New Improved and Carefully Selected 


MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 
L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 
For couvenience aud efficiency, for private or for 
public use, they stand 


PO UNRIVALLED, 


Circulars free. Catalogues, 10 cents. 
Sciopticon Manual, 6th Ed.,75 cents. 
Specimen Scientitlic Slide, 28 cents, 


Royat Saxon Lottery. 


92d SEMI-ANNUAL DRAWING, 
INWovember Sth, 1877. 
Founded and Guaranteed by the German Government. 
36,000 Cash Prizes. 86,000 Tickets. 
One Prize to nearly every other Ticket. Prizes payable 
in Gold. 
Drawings full and never Postponed. 


















Prizes. 


2 MRA PURO. 5005005 vecensas 


Reichmarks. 








20 Prizes 15,000 each ‘ 

ey VtMON BONNE s,s cnts asi xdeeesoees 250,000 
85,919 Prizes amounting to........ essocens 9,853,800 
ee 11,858,800 


Each Reichmark is worth 23 cents American gold. 

Full particulars sent free. Prizes cashed, gg Send 
your orders early, but a limited number of Tickets sent 
to the United States. Address all orders to ~* 


J. DUFF & CO., Bankers, 
42 Nassau Street, New York. 
KNOW Science OF LIFE, oR Sxt¥-PrEs- 
ERVATION,” a book for everybody. 
Price $1, sent by mail. Fifty 
original prescriptions, either one 
of which is worth ten times the 


price of the book Gold Medal awarded the author. The 
Boston Herald says: ‘‘The Science of Life is, beyond 
all comparison, the most extra- ‘ 
ordinary work on Physivlogy 

ever published.” An Illustrated 


Pamphlet sent Free. Address, AL 
Dk. W. H. PARKER, NO. 4 
Bultinch Street, Boston, Mass. 





A new Medical Treatise, ‘‘Taz 





WONDER UPON WONDER, 

Given Away—A strange, mysterious and most extra- 
ordinary Book, entitled, ‘*‘ THE BOOK OF WONDERS.” 
Containing, with numerous curious pictorial illustra- 
tions, the mysteries of the Heavens and Earth, Natural 
and Super-Natural, Oddities, Whimsical, Strange Curi- 
osities, Witches and Witchcraft, Dreams, Superstitions, 
Absurdities. Fabulous, Enchantment, etc. In order that 
all may see this curious book, the publishers have re- 
solved to give it away to all that desire to see it. Ad- 
dre s, by postal-card, F. Gteason & Co., 738 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass, 


THE MAMMOTH PACKAGE 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. 


1 Map of New York City, handsomely colored; 1 Pack 
of Magic Cards; 1 Pack of Age Cards; 1 Ventriloquist’s: 
Whistle , 1 Sheet of popular Music; 1 Tony Pastor’s Great- 
est Song Book; 1 set of Shirt Studs, very neat; 1 Oroide 
Watch Chain, handsome; 1 Gent’s Collar Button; 1 Iini- 
tation Coral Scarf Pin. The above sent postpaid on ro 
ceipt of 35 cents. M. J. Ivers, 105 Fulton Streei, N. Y. 











WORK FOR ALL 


In their own localities, canvassing for the Fireside 
Visitor, (enlarged) Weekly and Monthly. Largest 
Paper in the World, with Mam#th Chromos 
Free. Big Commissions to Agents. Terms and Outiit 
Free. Address, P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


WANTED, BY A LARGE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


an experienced Canvasser in every State, to act as Gen- 
eral Agent for a new work that is selling very fast. Ad- 
dress, stating experience, Box G. G., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 140 pages, 10 cents. 








—~< THEO. 9S 
BOOK OF LANT 








Agents Wanted.—16 News Articles.—$64 made 
weekly. Catalogue free. LADD, 29 Broadway, N. Y. 
Seven-shot Revolver, 


REVOLVER FREE. with box Cartridges. Ad- 


dress, J. Bown & Son, 136 & 138 Wood St., Pittsburg, Pa. 








i Fret Saws;! Send 6c. for 90 





Lestiz, No. 298 Broadway, N, Y. 


FOOT LATHES! S322 S205 


app. 2. Brown, Lowell, Mass. 


CARDINAL. Navy-Blue, and Seal-Brown Card, 





25 


with name in Gold, 20c, Hull & Co , Hudson, N Y¥, 
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The plot is full of surprises, and the rich mine afforded 
by the subject will be worked out by the accomplished 
author in a way that cannot fail to please all readers. 
The humorous element is a prominent feature in all of 
Mr. Robinson’s stories, and their charm of description 
and subtle delineations of character rank them among 
the most popular tales of the time. Readers of the 
CHIMNEY CORNER may anticipate in this brilliant 
hew story a rare literary treat 
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Women Folks, Men Folks, Baby Folks, Good Folks, 
Bad Folks, Righteous Folks, Wicked Folks, and Peculiar 
Folks in all parts of the country; and in point of 
Interest, Humor, Pathos and Moral Reflection, far above 
the author’s best efforts in his other now world-known 
books. The Pric2 is $3, and already 5,000 copies 
have béen sold by agents, who are enthusiastic 
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money canvassing for this book. Address, 
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| An article that is atygnce a 
teeth preser vd 
| | ! breath purifier, and yet 
| so pleasant and convenient to 


use, its exceeding popularity 
| does not surprise any one. Time has fully established 
| the fact that SOZODONT possesses these excellent 
| qualities in an eminent degree. Every person who has 
| ever used it proclaims it a perfect antidote to dental de- 
| cay. Pure teeth are essential toa pure breath, 
} and both are enjoyed by all whe use the balsamic 
SOZODONT. It removes all disagreeable odors from 
the mouth arising from Tobacco, Spirits, or Ca- 
tarrh. Sold by Druggists. 
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AND 
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Or, 
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That Mother-in-law of Mine. 


By N. ROBINSON, 


Avrnor or “5076 Firra AVENUE,” “THE 
Letrer or MY Deap Wire,” Erc. 
—_—-_— 


Ir was a lovely evening in August, and the piazza 
of the Ocean House at Newport was crowded with 
high, mighty and fashionable humanity. Dinner was 
a thing of the past, and the drive was Cauee in the 
near futare. dies were chatting in parti-colored 
groups, men smoking in acrobatic postures. A de- 
licious stillness prevailed—a warm, sensuous glow ; 
a woving message from the sea, laden, as it sped 
upon its errand, with the perfume of a myriad glow- 
ing flowers, fanned the cheek. 

The arrival of the stage broke in upon this luxu- 
rious dreaminess, arousing the drowsy guests into a 
sort of semi-vitality. 

The leathern conveniency discharged but three 


persons. d 

A dapper little gentleman of sprightly appearance. 

A fat, elderly lady, black-eyed, black-haired, be- 
jeweled and toileted in the extremity of the reigning 
mode. 

A prim, sedate, closely-shaven, startlingly-col- 
lared, shiny-hatted, enamel-booted young man. 

These three persons registered, respectively : 

J. Washington Boker, New York. 

Mrs. de Lamarelle, The Lilacs, N. J. 

Albert Pockett, B. A., Oxon, England. 

“« Whata sell!” exclaimed a young girl of about 
eighteen summers, who had rushed over to the steps 
of the piazza, in order to enjoy a good, honest stare 
at the latest arrivals, returning to her coigne of van- 
tage. ‘Only three, and such shows! A low come- 
dian, I'll swear; a black rose oft bloom, and a 
walking-cane with a hat on it.” 

This girl is Juey Raymond, sole daughter of the 
house and heart of Humphrey Raymond, of Wall 
Street. She is stopping at the Ocean House with 
her mother, a cozy little dame who perpetually 
imagines herself ill, the victim of a tyrannical liver, 
or the slave of a palpitating heart, aiafens the true 
cause of any yay d aches or pains liesin an unlimited 
consumption of hot rolls and an amiable weakness 
for lobster-salad. 

Juey Raymond has just addressed her dearest 
friend on earth, Miss Van Gelder Pocasset, a young 
lady with whom this veritable history has much to 


0. 

Griselda Van Gelder Pocasset is very tall, very 
slim, very well-bred looking. Her features are per- 
fectly regular, with the exception of her nose, which 
is a trifle too Romanesque. Expression she has 
none, being as utterly devoid of it as a newly cut 
cameo. Her raven-black hair is of wondrous beauty, 
and of an abundance that taxes her ingenuity to 
dress it. She is the daughter of the late Numa Pom- 
pilius Pocasset, whilom editor and proprietor of the 
Daily Defiance, of New York, that journal whose 
thunder has caused cabinets to totter, and the min- 
isters thereot to tremble in their very shoes. Numa 
Pompilius, despite his defiant surroundings, upon the 
summons of the grim sergeant, went the way of all 
editors, and with his lamp expired the light of the 
Daily Defiance. In early life, having ‘‘ the cheek 
of a canal horse,” as was politely said of him bya 
journalistic rival, he audaciously persisted in wooing 
Griselda Van Gelder, a daughter of that illustrious 
Knickerbocker family who sturdily stood by Peter 
Stuyvesant and the honest Burgomasters in the 
good olden time when Manhattan was governed by 
tulip-loving Dutchmen. Griselda, however, was not 
to be won by a nameless scribe. She was then 
sweet eighteen, lean, haughty and handsome. She, 
the daughter of a hundred Van Gelders, stoop to an 
alliance with a quill-driver! Forbid it, shade of the 
great original Van! She would marry an earl or a 
Knickerbocker, and words to this effect were con- 
temptuously hurled into the ear of the somewhat 
discomfited Numa Pompilius. Five years came and 
disappeared, and neither earl or Knickerbocker ar- 
rived to claim the haughty Griselda. Pocasset, de- 
voutly believing that opportunity is the science of 
lite, seized upon what he deemed a suitable moment 
for renewing his suit, and boldly rowed his bark to 
the feet of the scornful fair one, being under the im- 
pression that his tide of fortune was then at the 
flo “Earl or Knickerbocker,” was still the re- 
lentless maiden’s song, and again was the editor 
compelled to remove his aspiring passion to a place 
of retirement. 

“She'll take me in time,” was his solacing 
thought, ‘‘and I can afford to wait. Earls and 
Knickerbockers!| Bah! They want money. I 
don’t, and Griselda hasn’t a cent.’’ Five golden 
Summers passed, and the nobleman and Knicker- 
bocker seemed as distant as ever. ‘ She’s eight- 
and-twenty vy ol said Numa Pompilius, arrang- 
ing his person in his shiniest garments, “ and now's 
my time.” 

Jt has been said that patience and perseverance 
will ig A a cat to Jerusalem. Patience and perse- 
verance bore the editor of the Daily Defiance to the 
arms of Griselda Van Gelder, who took him for the 
best possible reason, namely, because she could not 
get anybod r else ; but in condescending to lower 

erself in this unseemly fashion, the jubilant Numa 
was made to feel the immense sacrifice that was 
being made in his behalf—a sacrifice of which he 
was reminded at least ten times per diem during the 
briet period which the Fates permitted him to enjoy 
the society of his blue-blooded helpmate. 

In shuffling off this mortal coil, Numa Pompilius 
Pocasset was enabled to leave his widow real estate 
to the value of four thousand dollars per annum. 

Upon this competence Mrs. Pocasset educated 
her daughter in Europe, completing her education 
at a private academy in Paris, every pupil of which 

ossessed a title in her own right. Returning to 
New York, she rented a house in Thirty-fourth 
Street, where, during the season, she receives once 
a week “only Knickerbocker families, my dear. 
As for the others,”"—here she shrugs her metallic- 
looking shoulders—“ I have no desire to know them. 
My Conahine shall marry a Knickerbocker or into 
the English nobility.” 

Juey glides into the spacious hall, and, sidling up 
to the clerk’s desk, takes possession of the register, 
eos her elbows upon it, and her chin 3 her 

“I beg pawdon !”’ exclaims a deep voice by her 
ear, and the bandbox-looking arrival proceeds to 
extract a walking-cane from beneath the book upon 
which she leans. ‘I’m awfully fond of this stick,”’ 
addressing the clerk. ‘‘ There’s not such a stick to 
be had anywhere.” 

In givin it atwirl, however, possibly with a view 
to displaying its merits, it unexpectedly caught in 
Juey Raymond’s dress. 

A tug, a reef, an exclamation of “ Oh, my!” from 
the young lady, anda growling malediction from the 
“oe 
., +he golden serpent adorning the handle had coulea 
itselfin the broidery, refusing to become disentangled 
without the aid of the deftest manipulation. 

I'm sure I don’t know how to apologize for my 
awkwardness. It’s awfully disgusting. I—I never 
knew the stick to do this thing before,” stammered 
the mo-tified Pockett, B. A. 


Juey Raymond could scarcely refrain from laugh- 
ter upon finding herself brought so unexpectedly 
into such close contact with a stranger. 

“I’m afraid you are only making matters worse,”’ 
she observed, after some low seconds. 

‘It’s very extraordinary,” he replied. ‘‘ It’s aw- 
fully dodgey. A regular gordian knot.’’ 

“Then there’s nothing for it but the knife.” 

“If you cut this rose, the whole thing will go by 
the board. Happy thought! Take the stick along 
with you. You can disentangle it then at your 
leisure.’’ 

‘*T suppose I must; and when your cane is at 
liberty, shall cause it to be left in the office for 
oa,”’ 

‘*A thousand thanks. May I again apologize?” 

‘There is no necessity.” 

And, bestowing a graceful inclination of the head 
and a gracious smile upon him, she proceeded to re- 
join Miss Pocasset. 

The united exertions of the two ladies eventuated 
in success, and the cane became detached from its 
silken meshes. 

‘*T suppose the correct thing would be to hand 
this to the clerk through my maid, Griselda ?” 

“Certainly ; that is the por course to adopt.” 

“Well, I'll tell you what I am going to do. 
Albert Pockett, A. B., Oxon. 
mean ?”’ 

‘* Bachelor of Arts, Oxford.”’ 

‘* Well, this bachelor of arts is a gentleman; and, 
as he stands there looking so lonely without his 
beloved stick, I mean to give it to him myself.’ 

** Juey !’’ 

But, ere the remonstrance could reach her, Miss 
Raymond was half-way along the piazza. 

“*T’m so awfully obliged! J feel as if 1 could burn 
the thing. I hope for a chawnce of redeeming my- 
self,’ said Pockett, bowing to the earth. 

‘You are a strange girl, Juey,’’ observed Miss 
Pocasset, when that young lady had resumed her 
seat beside her. 

‘*Oh, you are too straitlaced! You and you 
mother are a pair of walking refrigerators. This m 
is a gentleman and an Oxford man.” 

‘* Who is that man staring at us near the pillar? 
There—don’t look a minute—just beside that hang- 
ing basket of flowers.” ’ 

‘‘That’s the low comedian,” replied Miss Ray- 
mond, with a laugh. 

‘* What low comedian?” 

‘* The party who came just now in the stage from 
the depot with my awkward Englishman.” 

‘* How do you know that he is a comedian?” 

‘‘A purple face, closely shaved, a stock mustache, 
a@ merry eye and a reddish nose bespeak the profes- 
sion. 

The individual in question, J. Washington Boker, 
was leaning against a pillar,and gazing at Miss Po- 
casset as though she were a masterpiece of Thor- 
waldsen or Canova. 

‘‘The comedian is looking at you,” whispers Juey 
Raymond. ‘‘ You have made a conquest, Griselda.” 

* Juey, you are perfectly incorrigible! But here’s 
your mamma; we had better get ready: for the 
drive ;’”’ and rising, the two girls proceeded across 
the piazza to meet Mrs. Raymond, who emerged 
from the hotel laden with wraps, as though she were 
going sleigh-riding, with the mercury at ten below 
zero. 

Meanwhile J. Washington Boker proceeded to 
make inquiries from the clerk respecting Miss Gris- 
elda Van Gelder Pocasset, by whose charms he had 
been suddenly and violently smitten. 

“She is a fine gal,” says the clerk, approvingly, 
‘and belongs to no end of a Knickerbocker family. 
Her mother is a caution, though ?—ain’t she a stand- 
oft-er ?—ain’t she surrounded by a wire-fence ?— 
won’t trespassers be locked up?—baa!’’ here the 
clerk imitated the bleating of an inexperienced 
lamb. 

‘* Does Mrs. Pocasset y here ?”’ 

“Only one week, thank heaven!” ejaculated the 
clerk, devoutly. : 

‘*T must obtain an introduction to her by hook or 
crook.” 

This was uttered almost unconsciously. Boker 
was thinking aloud. 

‘* If you’re a swell, you'll get the inside track with 
the old woman; but if not—baa!”’ 

‘‘ T’m not a swell,” said Boker, smiling. 

**Baa!’’ bleated the clerk. 

* ]’m in business.” 

“ Baa 

** Not a bad business.” 

“ Baa "7 

“ This haughty dame won’t have business, then?” 

‘“* Baa !”” 


What does that 








‘‘ Miss Pocasset and Juey pass along the hall en 
route to the carriage.” 

““T’ll wager a pair of Fortune’s five button, Gri- 
selda, that the comedian has been making inquiries 
about you,” laughs Juey Raymond. ‘We have 
caught him red-handed.” 

“Done!” retorted her companion. ‘Anything for 
a sensation. . 

“« Shall I ask ?”’ 

“No, you'll bungle it. Let me.” 

Griselda advances to the register, and idly reads 
the entries. 

‘* Only three arrivals this afternoon, Mr. Bowles!’’ 

“ Only three, miss.’ 

‘* What are they like ?” 

“Two ayy ng Englisher—and Mrs. de Lama- 
relle, of The Lilacs, New Jersey. Her servants are 
coming on by the five-fifty.”’ 

‘* Mamma knows her, Juey. She’s one of us. Is 
that the Englishman whom we saw here just now?” 

** No, Miss Pocasset, that’s a Noo Yorker. Here 
is his name. J. Washington Boker.” 

‘There is an actor of that name, is there not, Mr. 
Bowles?” , 

“There was, in the Bowery Theatre, a ripping 
tragedian, [but that’s years ago. This gent is in 
business, and,’”’ with a knowing smirk, *‘ he was 
posting himself up about you, Miss Pocasset, and 
on—— 

‘“‘ Your mamma will think we have forgotten her, 
Juey,” in glacial tones. ‘‘ Thanks, Mr. Bowles.” 

Juey Raymond had won her gloves. 

‘* What on earth has detained you, girls? I am 
full of chills and fever!’ cries little Mrs. Raymond, 
peevishly. ‘‘ Jump in, Griselda. Juey will take half 
an hour to make up her mind as to which boot is to 
move first.” 

Griselda’s foot is upon the carriage-step, the 
horses, thoroughbreds, plunge forward, and ere she 
can recover her balance, she is a by the open 
door into the arms of J. Washington Boker, who 
tenderly receives her, in a sort of half-embrace. 

This was tco much. There are limits to human 
endurance, and to be hugged by a nameless busi- 
ness man was simply crushing. 

She vouchsafed him no thanks, not even a look, 
as the carriage whirled away in the direction of the 
Ocean Drive. 

“* Say !’? exclaims the facetious Mr. Bowles, beck- 


oning coker. ‘ She’s been posting herselt about 
you.” 
** Who 


‘* Miss “ocasset.” 
““Apout ne »” 





“ Yes. 
‘* Mr.—what is your name, please?” 





‘** Bowles—Simon Bowles.” 

“* Will you favor me by helping me to finish a bot- 
tle of champagne?” 

‘*A dozen if you like it, Mr. Boker.”’ 

Boker was over head and ears in love with Miss 
Griselda Van Gelder Pocasset. He thought her 
lovely. 

Why should he not woo and win her? He was 
young, not yet thirty. His fortune was ample, his 
business . flourishing, and his family —the shoe 
pinched here. He winced. His father had com- 
menced life in New York City by vending the 
sound halves of decayed oranges. Halves led to 
wholes, wholes toa stand, a stand to a store, a store 
to a retail fruit-trade, retail to wholesale ; cordials 
were added, wines crept in, the fruit disappeared, 
and the vintages of France and Spain remained. 
Boker, senior, made a reputation on port, and this 
reputation enabled him to leave his son a sound, 
steady business and two hundred thousand dollars. 

During one of his commercial trips to the City of 
the Tribes, Galway, Boker, senior, met at the house 
of a correspondent a Miss Matilda O Houlahan, one 
of the O’Houlahans ot Ballynaslaughnagawn. 

The wooing o’t was exceedingly brief. Boker 
came, saw and conquered, and, within six days from 
his first beholding her, Miss Matilda O’Houlahan was 
engaged in traversing the Atlantic as Mrs. Benjamin 
Boker. 

J. Washington Boker thought of his mother’s an- 
cestry, and a thrill of joy passed through his veins. 
Hitherto he had despised all that sort of thing, and 
was in the habit of sitting upon his maternal parent 
when she made honorable mention of the King of 
Connanght or the Prince of Connemara. 

He now recalled the, memory of these personages 
with a feeling akin to delight, and felt the purple 
blood of the O’Hovlahans rushing through the veins 
which too long had given sanctuary to the muddy 
gore of the Bokers. 

If Ballynaslaughnagawn was in the market he 
would purchase it. Boker of Ballynaslaughnagawn 
ow well that sounded! How he should like to be 
resented to Miss Pocasset as Boker of Ballyna- 
slaughnagawn ! 

He would write to his mother by that post, re- 
questing immediate information as regards her re- 
lationship to the blue-blooded gentry of Connaught, 
and have their family-tree pruned by the dexterous 
hand of Sir Bernard Burke. 

Yes, that lovely girl, whose sloe-like eyes were 
haunting him, would meet her peer so far as ances- 
try was concerned. 

When a man like Boker—a man leading a busy 
life—meets his fate, his every thought rushes with a 
pent-up force into the new channel. 

He had never thought oflove. It was not entered 
upon the invoice of his career. It had not been con- 
signed to him. It was none of his business—and 
gentle dalliance and the light of woman's eye were 
the property of other men ; on him they had no claim 
whatever. 

After returning from her drive, Miss Pocasset was 
seated on the piazza, when she was approached by 
the lady who had arrived that afternoon in the 
stage. 

Pand so you are the daughter of my dear old 
friend, Mrs. Pocasset,” says Mrs. de Lamarelle, of 
The Lilacs, New Jersey, seating herself beside Gris- 
elda. ‘‘I should have known it, dear. The same 
eyes, the same eyebrows and the nose. Oh, my! 
but you are her living image! I'll introduce myself. 
Iam Mrs. de Lamarelle. You will have heard of 
me. .I was née—as the dear, delightful French say 
—a Van Boomgee, a Knickerbocker, like your 
mamma !” 

«« Exeuse me !’’ interrupts a deep-toned voice be- 
hind them. ‘ You have dropped this, I guess,’’ and 
Boker hands Miss Pocasset a lace-edged handker- 
chief. 

“It’s not mine!” exclaims Griselda, pushing on- 
ward. 

‘Stay, perhaps it’s mine!” cries Mrs. de Lama- 
relle, diving into the depths of the reticule. ‘‘ Oh, 
my, surely it must be! Let me see if my initials are 
upon it. Yes, itis mine. Many thanks, sir.” 

When he had gone, Mrs. de Lamarelle said : 

‘That man has very fine eyes!” 

Miss Pocasset remained silent. 

A loud, ringing, hearty, joyous, girlish laugh at the 
end of the piazza attracted their attention. 

A lady and gentleman were seated in the outer 
darkness. The gentleman had uttered something 
that amused the young lady immensely. 

‘* Tell me that all over again, please !’”’ she 
cried. 

‘* Good heavens !’’ exclaims Griselda Van Gelder 
Pocasset, sopping aghast. “t's Juey Raymond 
and the Englishman!’ 





Mrs. de Lamarelle didn’t bathe. It gave her 

alpitations, she said. So, upon the following morn- 
ing, when all female Newport was disporting itself 
in the briny, she quietly stepped into a hack with 
‘Man and Wife’ under one arm, and a huge para- 
sol under the other, and got “ dropped ”’ at the edge 
of the ocean. She clambered over the seaweed out 
on to an isolated rock standing in an open space of 
golden sand. 

Mrs. de Lamarelle became absorbed in her book ; 
and, as she continued to read, the sun went round to- 
ward the west, and, what was of considerably more 
importance to her, the incoming tide rose up against 
the rock upon which she was encamped. 

‘©Oh, my!” cried Mrs. de Lamarelle, as, upon 
looking upward and downward, she perceived the 
somewhat critical condition of affairs. 

The water had silently risen to within two feet of 
where she sat. 

‘Three o’clock! Oh, my, how the time has 
flown! There’s a man; I wonder will he see me. 
Not he; I'll scream.” 

She uttered two or three feeble shrieks that died 
on the Summer breeze, but the man made no sign. 

“Oh, my, what a dreadfully stupid person ! hy 
can’t he look thisway? Whatcan he be staring at? 
There’s nothing out there, and I am here. Oh, my, 
the water is creeping upward! There’s nothing else 
for it; I must wade; and I’m so fat I shall float—I 
know I shall! Hi, hi, hi!’’ 

She seats herself upon the rock and prepares to 
enter the water, knowing that every moment lost 
was an hour of danger. 

“Oh, my, the man turns this way! Hi, hi, hi!’ 
and, scrambling to her feet, she waves pockethand- 
kerchief and parasol in frantic energy. 

He perceives her, and hurries down the rocks 
with considerable agility. 

When he reaches the last ledge that separates 
him from Mrs. de Lamarelle, ‘‘ You keep quiet,’’ he 
says, divesting himself of his coat. 

“Tm ba | quiet, and not a bit frightened,” is her 
ms” «‘ What are you going to do?” 

‘* To carry you over here.’ 

‘*Can’t you get a boat?” 

‘« There is no time.” 

“‘T’m too heavy.” 

‘* Not a bit of it.” 

He descends into the water, which rises to his 
chest, and swishes-swashes over to her, the distance 
being about ten yards. 

« Will you get on my back?” he asks 

“Oh, my! I'd rather not!’ 


‘‘ What would you like to do? Get on my shoul- 

der?” 

‘“‘ That would be much better.” F 

“ We'll try it, then. Slip down now. Never mind 
our drapery. Your boots will get wet in any case. 

Put your arms round my neck.’ 

Following his directions, she slides down the rock. 

He staggers as he lifts her. ° 

“Tcan’thelp laughing,” she says. ‘“ Ifyou should 
stumble, what a dip we'd get! This is terribly hard 
on you. I can never prove sufficiently grateful.” 
Walking in water up to the chest, with a hundred 
and sixty-eight pounds weight upon the shoulder, 
is no particularly lively task. 

Struggling manfully, he swishes-swashes onward. 
His foot strikes against a stone, he stumbles, rights 
himself, stumbles again, and, in a frantic effort to re- 
gain his equilibrium, looses his foothold. 

A shriek from the lady—a malediction deep and 
strong from the gentleman—a mighty splash, and 
the seething waters receive them. 

In an instant he is on his legs, and pulling Mrs. de 
Lamarelle to her feet. She bounces up and down, 
rubbing the water out of her eyes as best she can, 
and spluttering copiously. 

‘“‘Tam so grieved,” he began. 

“Oh,my! Sa—sa—sa—say n—n—nothing about 
t. I knew I—I would be too heavy. It was all my 
—my fault,” sputtered the good-humored little 
dame, wading ashore, and dripping water from hat, 
hair, dress, gloves, boots and reticule. 

Scrambling over the slippery seaweed, they reach 
a patch of grass, upon which Mrs, de Lamarelle 
seats herself, and sets up a hearty fit of laughter. 

‘* You’re the best-tempered woman I ever heard 
of,’ says the gentleman, admiringly, wringing the 
water from his hair. 

“You are the most chivalrous man I ever met 
with,” retorts the lady. ‘I am deeply, truly grate- 
ful to you, and hope to be able to prove my grati- 
tude. Let us make for the nearest cottage. Oh, my! 
what a pair of drowned rats we look !” 

A few minutes’ trudging brought them to a villa 
close to the roadside. 

‘*T shall push on to my hotel,” said the gentleman, 
‘and be as dry as a bone when | get there.” 

‘Are you stopping at the Ocean House ?” 

= so 


_ 


‘7 shall want to see a deal more of you. What is 
your name ?” 

‘* It doesn’t matter. What I did for you I’d do for 
anybody. Get in at once and get dried.” 

And he hurried away in the direction of Bellevue 
Avenue. 

In the meantime Mrs. de Lamarelle found sanctu- 
ary and dry clothing with her friends, the Pierre- 
points, by whom, later in the evening, she was driven 
to the Ocean House. , 

Of course she ;was the centre of a sympathetic 
and inquisitive circle. 

‘‘ Who is the gentleman that rescued you?’ asks 
Miss Pocasset, to whom Mrs. de Lamarelle had con- 
fided the whole story. 

«I don’t know, but I mean to ferrethim out. He 
is stopping here. He wouldn’t tell me his name, 
but I mean to have it, and to show him some grati- 
tude. Come along, dear, until I try to make him out 
through the clerk; he will tell me who he is by my 
description of him.” 

They preceed to the desk, where Mr. Bowles is at 
his post. 

‘The gentleman who rescued me from the rock 
is stopping here. Do you happen to know who he 
is?’ 

‘Oh, dear, yes, madam ; he came in here about 
half after three; with his clothes sticking to him like 
bees-wax.” 

** But who is he ?”’ 

‘* Here he is, Mrs. de Lamarelle,”’ pointing to the 
register. ‘‘He arrived yesterday. J. Washington 
Boker.” 

‘‘ Impossible !’’ says Griselda, involuntarily. 

‘*Do you know him?” asks Mrs. de Lamarelle. 

“‘ No—that is—indeed I do not,” she blurts forth, 
almost angrily. 

‘Will you have the goodness to give him this 
card, Mr. Bowles, and say that I am very anxious to 
see him?” 

** Certainly, madam.” 

‘‘And that should I not see him to-night, he will 
confer a favor by calling at Bay View Cottage to- 
morrow, or any time after to-morrow.” 

‘When do you propose leaving us?” Mrs. de 
Lamarelle ?”’ 

“« To-morrow morning.”’ 

“ But we’ll see you around ?” 

‘‘Oh, my, only three times a day, Mr. Bowles. 
Who could live away from the Ocean House ?”’ 

How strange, Griselda thought, that this man 
Boker should be so perpetually thrust before her! 

**Aren’t you going to call on your little fat friend 
this morning ?” asks Juey Raymond of Miss Pocasset. 

‘‘ Happy thought!” 

Mrs. de Lamarelle has taken up her abode ina 
coquettish little cottage on the cliffs. 

The two girls are ushered into a sitting-room all 
marquelerie and mirrors. 

“S80 you have come to my bower, Griselda, and 
brought your nice little friend with you, of whom I 
heard you speak so much? How do you do, dear— 
I ought to know your mamma, and hope to do, im- 
mediately, if not sooner. Did you walk down or 
come by the stage? See what a view I have of the 
beach and the bathers, and of the deep and dark 
blue ocean. Sit down, girls, and—oh, my, how 
stupid of me! Let me present you to Miss Pocasset,”’ 
turning toward a corner in which a gentleman was 
standing. ‘‘ Griselda, this is Mr. Boker.” 

A letter which Boker received from his mother, in 
reply to a telegram he had sent requesting a supply 
of linen, and an acconnt of his lineage, bore ample 
testimony to the respectability of his ancestry on 
the female line. It ran: 

“August 16th, 187-. 


‘My pear Boy—I got your telegraph, that nearly 
frightened me into fits, as 1 thought something had 
happened to you. I send you the six shirts. They 
were at a Chaynee laundry, and Biddy McGrane had 
a re ruckshin ‘with a couple of Chinese—she 
couldn’t tell whether they were men or women—be- 
fore she could get them; and don’t mind their not 
being made up, for when she saw one of the crea- 
tures expectorating upon the bosoms of the shirts, 
she tells me she made him, or her, howl with the 
clout she gave, and then fairly ran off with your 
linen. I’ve had a Chaynee here—I suppose it’s 
a man—threatening all sorts in the queerest lan- 
guage, but I answered him in Irish—which, thank 

od! I use whenever I’m in trouble—and I can 
tell you he didn’t make much of me. I'd like to see 
the heathen that would get the better of an O’Hon- 


lahan! You can get the shirts made up at the 
Ocean House, and tell them to be particular about 
not rubbing away the button at the back of the 


neck. I also send you the high hat. You so seldom 
wear.it that, when I went to look for it, I found 
the cat had made a nest of it for herself and her 
kittens; but no doubt the sea air will brash it 
up a bit. I didn’t send the shoes, as you said they 
were too tight, and might give you corns. I am 
truly glad to see that you are going to take pride 
in your ancestors. There’s nothing like ancestry. 
One's heart swells over it. If I could get you to 





feel a proper notion of the blood that’s in your 
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veins, it’s in with the best in the land you’d be, in- 
stead of the shoneens who come here to sip, smoke, 
chew, and sing through their noses about the dol- 
Jars! You've royal blood, and its myself that often 
told you so. It was an O’Houlahan that killed the 
Dane that killed. Brien Boru at the bottle of Clon- 
tarf. Three generations of the family fell that day. 
The O’Houlahan was a a Prince of Connaught, and 
owned miles upon miles of territory west of the 
Shannon. He died of the horrors of drink. The 


O’Houlahans were all-able drinke nd your great- 
grandfather never went to bed cd Your grand- 






father was a teetotaler,.but a b one, as many 
a time I've mixed filteen tamblers of punch for him 
—may the Lord reward him! The 9’Houlahans 
were all hard fighters,and whaled away in the wars 
of Leinster. One of them was a chum of King Henry 
the Second, and this. degenerate son of the race sold 
and mortgaged the lands. Cromwell hated and 
feared us, and ‘to O’Houlahan, hell or Connaught’ 
was his daily curse. We fought for James, the 
spalpeen, at the Boyne, and it was Myles O’Houla- 
han that led the charge against the English at Fon- 
tenoy. Brien was out in the rebellion of ’98, and 
was hanged on the bridge at Arklow, and Murtagh, 
the rapparee, was hung for pes prod Your 
great grandfather rode all day and night to Dublin 
to vote against the Union, and is known all over the 
length and breadth of Connemara as Boot O’Houla- 
han, as he darted into the House with his spattered 
boots on, voted. and called out one of the sapeee 
ers of the Government, whom he shot in the Phoenix 
Park before his breakfast. So hold up your head, 
a son, there’s money bid for you. I'll have the 
whole pedigree, from Moalmordha down, by the 
time you come home. ‘lake good care of yourself, 
and avoid damp beds. 
* Your loving mother, 
“ Matitpa O’H. Boxer. 


“ P, 8.—Biddy McGrane will get us into trouble. 
The Chaynee has just come back, and she has swung 
him out to the sidewalk by the pigtail. She thinks 
he’s a man, but a very dawney one. She'll be 
locked up, which may be good for her, and keep 
her sober tor a few hours, at all events.”’ 


Boker perused this characteristic epistle as he 
wended his way from the Ocean House to the Clifis. 
Going back to the days of Henry the Second was 
simply absurd; but he reveled in the Cromwellian 
reference, and also in the fact that his ancestors had 
led the celebrated charge of the Irish Brigade at 
Fontenoy, while he considered the exploit of Boot 
O’Houlahan just the sort of thing a man might casu- 
ally refer to, and establish his family antecedents 
through the medium of an interesting fact. 

He nervously lifts the latch of the wicked and 
strides past the glowing, ribbon borders. He is 
about to ring, when the fair chatelaine, all smiles, 
white muslin, lace and pink rosettes, comes forward 
to meet him. 

“T am so glad to see you, Mr. Boker,” she says, 
holding out both her little bejeweled, fat hands. 
“7 had a horrible suspicion that you meant to dis- 
appear, and that I never should have been able to 
Bay how much I thank——” 

‘Oh, don’t say anything, ma'am,” says the re- 
lieved Boker, entering the cottage. ‘‘I hope you're 
nothing the worse of your dip.” 

“Oh, my, not a bit! I thought I should have had 
palpitation, but no—my little life-clock is ticking 
away as merrily and steadily as ever. Nowsit down 
here and tell me all about yourself—where you 
come from, what you are doing, how long you are 
going to stop, and all the restofit. Are you mar- 
ried ?’’ she asks. 

‘“*No, I wish I was.” 

‘*That’s what all you sensible men nearing thirty 
say—‘I wish I was.’ Now there’s a lot of hypo- 
crisy in this, You wish you were, when all you 
have to do is to take some pretty girl into your con- 
fidence, and become a respectable member of so- 
ciety right away.”’ ‘ 

** But suppose you can't get at the pretty girl?” 
he laughs. 

* Pshaw! the choicest fruit grows inside the or- 
chard-wall, and there must be climbing, you know.” 

“Yes; but if the orchard-wall be too high?” 

“‘No wali 1s too high, Mr. Boker. Cupid has 
wings, hasn’t he?’ 

‘Oh, I suppose so! At least I’ve seen him 
painted that way in valentines.” 

Boker fiddles uneasily with his hat. 
te}l her of his admiration tor Griselda. 

‘You know Miss Pocasset?"’ he says, at length. 
They had been chatting upon things in general, from 
the old stone mill to the congregation at Trinity 
Church. 

‘*Oh, dear, yes! I met her for the first time two 
days ago; but I know her mother.” 

“*I—I admire Miss Pocasset very much,’’ says 
Boker, growing red to the roots of his hair, his ears 
shining scarlet. 

Mrs. de Lamarelle gazes at him fixedly. In one 
second she sees how the land lies. 

““ Would you like to be introduced to her, Mr. 
Boker ?” 

‘IT would give ten thousand dollars for an intro- 
duction !” he cries. 

_ “It can be done much cheaper than that,’’ laugh- 
ing, ‘‘ and by me, too.” 

‘IT shall be for ever obliged to you. I shall be 
your debtor for the remainder of my life. The 
fact is, Mrs. de Lamarelle, I have lived entirely for 
business. J am a wine-merchant in Beaver Street, 
New York City. I am clearing ten thousand dol- 
lars, net, per annum, and can push a foreign trade 
to five thousand more. I have in real estate about 
a hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and at this 
present moment about fifty thousand in railroad 
shares, all rising in value. I live in University Place 
with my mother ; she is of one of the oldest families 
in Ireland—the O'Houlahans of Ballyslaughnagawn, 
lineally descended from the Kings of Connaught. 
One of my ancestors led the charge of the Irish 
Brigade at Fontenoy, and another, later on, rode all 
the wa from Galway to Dublin without pulling rein 
to vote against the Union.”’ 

He feels that he must make his case now to justify 
the introduction. This social custom-house official 
must be passed with a clean bill of lading. 

‘‘Why, you are quite a swell!” laughs Mrs. de 
Lamarelle, anxious to set him at ease, and guessing 
the why and wherefore of this explanation. ‘‘ Your 
credentials would be accepted at any Court in Eu- 


He wants to 


ps Oh, my, and so you admire Griselda Pocas- 
set? 

‘Admire is scarcely heavy enough to weigh d@n 
**what I feel.’ 


Boker’s blush told its own tale. Boker’s state- 
ment of his affairs spoke trumpet-tongued. The 
man meant business. He wanted to woo and win 
Griselda. But he required aid—that most powerful 
of all aid in such matters, woman’s counsel and 
woman's craft. Without it his argosy would go 
upon the rocks and be dashed to pieces. 

Mrs. de Lamarelle, thereupon, instantly resolved 
upon throwing him a rope, and, to follow up the 
nautical metaphor, taking him in tow. 

The real rock ahead was Mrs. Pocasset. With 
Gnselda Mrs. de Lamarelle imagined she could work 
out the problem, txt when lit came to a mere busi 
Buse-mar pers Knickerbocker, the tug of war 


might rearonahbiv be expected. 





Had the relict of Numa Pompilius been needy, the 
easy circumstances of the wine- merchant would 
have proved a very enticing bait; but as Mrs. Po- 
casset was herself in that happy condition that pays 
its way, and knows not the meaning of the word 
“dun,” it was naturally to be inferred that this 
high-spirited lady would snap her aristocratic fingers 
at the mention of a paltry two hundred thousand 
dollars. All these thoughts flashed through Mrs. de 
Lamarelle’s brain as Boker sat fidgeting before her. 
Nothing daunted, however, she resolved upon aid- 
ing and abetting him to the uttermost extent in her 
power, and sh@ghad just arrived at this pleasing 
conclusion whet enter Miss Griselda Van Gelder 
Pocasset, accompanied by Miss Juey Raymond. 

There was much of the north pole in Griselda’s 
stately acknowledgment of Boker’s deep and rever- 
ential bow. 

‘‘You didn’t introduce Mr. Boker to me,” cries 
Juey, bursting with merriment at the idea of the 
trap into which her companion had so unexpectedly 
fallen. 

‘Oh, my! Where is my head this morning?” cried 
Mrs. de Lamarelle, duly making the two personages 
known to each other in the form prescribed by s0- 
ciety’s law. ° 

Griselda talks pointedly to Mrs. de Lamarelle, giv- 
ing an ice-bound side-front to her admirer; but the 
hostess, calling Juey to her side, plunges into a dis- 
cussion upon the subject of laces, and suddenly re- 
membering that she has a peculiar specimen of 
point d’Alencon up-stairs, invites that young lady 
to inspect it. 

** Will you kindly do chatelaine, Griselda, and en- 
tertain Mr. Boker?’’ she says, as she bustles from 
the apartment. 

It was not worth Griselda’s while to make an 
effort at following them, so she took up a photo- 
graphic-album and proceeded to turn over its leaves, 
just as if such a person as J. Washington Boker never 
existed. 

He watched her with nervous anxiety, and, though 
despairingly desirous of speaking, finds that his 
ideas have dried up. 

He twirls his hat, rubbing the silk the wrong way, 
adjusts his cufis, and plucks at his shirt-collar. The 
day is warm—he is warmer. 

‘It's a fine day, miss,” he blurts forth, after a 
very violent effort. 

She doesn’t look "p, as she says, * Very.” 

For a moment Boker cools, chills, and the courage 
which led him to the breach sneaks shameltully to 
the rear. 

Again he attempts the assault, 

“Are you fond of photographs, miss ?’’ 

Again, and without looking up; comes the word 
‘ Very,” translatable into ‘‘ What do you mean by 
addressing me? I don’t want you.” 

**So am I.” 

A silence ensues, ~ broken by the ticking of 
the Louis Quatorze clock on the mantel-piece, and 
the dull, low moan of the surge’against the cliffs out- 
side. 

‘* Have you had your photo taken, Miss Pocasset?’ 


“ Yes,’ 

‘Ts it in that album ?”’ 

Ti No.” 

‘Was it done in New York ?”’ 

“*Yes,”’ 

** By Sarony ?” 

“No” 

** Mora?’ 

She yawns. Yes, Griselda Van Gelder Pocasset 


gapes under his very nose by way of reply. 

It was insolently done—unmistakably impertinent, 
and accompanied by a cool, fixed glance, arrogant 
and ape nef 

His blood goes on fire—as if a man had struck him 
in the face. He springs to his feet. 

‘** Good-morning, Miss Pocasset, and thank you !’’ 
he cries, and, with hot tears of childish, but bitter 
mortification welling up, strides from the room. 

It he had been sndying how to reach this indolent 
girl, he never,could have succeeded one-half so well. 

There was something so unexpected, so earnest, 
so honest in this outburst, that it called forth a feel- 
ing of respect, while a flush of shame at having 
hoe so rudely passed across her face like a rosy 
cloud. 

liad he been a “‘ swell,” one conversant with the 
usages of her set, he would have paid her off in her 
own coin, had she dared so commit so direct, so 
startling an impertinence ; but this honest fellow 
showed his genuine anger as impulse bade him do, 
and in obeying nature had unwittingly cozened art. 

‘*Where’s Mr. Boker?’ exclaims Mrs. de Lama- 
relle, Rg | to the windowed niche under the 
ayer but delusive ;impression of finding him in 
i and gentle converse with the object of his adora- 
ion. 

‘“* He has gone.” 

“Gone ! and without saying good-by. This——” 

‘The fact is I was rude to him,” interposes Gri- 
colt. flushing. Noblesse oblige. Griselda is truth 
itself. 


‘Rude to him, Griselda?” the little black eyes 
ones very wide, and the brows descend in frowning 
arches, 

“‘ Shamefully rude, and—and I’m very sorry.”’ 

In a few words she details what has taken place. 

“Oh, my! how could you, my idear! You are 
mad, madder than your mother. He is one of the 
nicest men I ever met. He seems so open, so fair, 
so unlike the fellows one sees every day, that I feel 
quite like cherishing him, 1do. Oh, my, Griselda, I’m 
grieved at this! How could you have forgotten 
yourself. Of what offense was he guilty ? Surely his 
admiration is no crime?” 

“1 don’t want his admiration!’ 

‘I don’t suppose you do, but at the same time 
—— are lots of girls it would be very acceptable 
0. 

Mrs. de Lamarelle perceived that Miss Pocasset 
was very angry with herself, and rejoiced muchly 
thereat, shrewdly surmising that Griselda’s future 
line of conduct toward the unoffending Boker would 
be 7 of a 

‘*T am sorry this has occurred—very sorry, and I 
shall have to do the civil thing for mg Griselda.” 

_“T shall do that for myself when next I meet 
him,” Miss Pocasset retorts. 

“Do, dear. Suppose we go up to the Ocean 
House now. I want to call upon Mrs. Wilson King.” 

Mrs. de Lamarelle was desirous of striking while 
the iron was hot. 

J. Washington Boker plunged out of Bay View 
Cottage and on to the Cliffs. He had been badly 
used, and was righteously angry. 

He would return to New York. to his business, 
to his mother, and, with Sipkins, Rudkins, and the 
others, laugh over the dream—nightmare, rather— 
that had visited him at Newport. 

At the hotel he asks for his bill. 

‘‘T want to do the two-forty.”’ 

“You ain’t a-goin’ to leave us, 
Mr. Bowles.” 

r. Bowles looks very hard at him, puts his finger 
to the side of his nose, and, closin Pine left one, 
— the single word “ Baa!” in Slew and plain- 

ve tone. 


oo is upon the piazza, his baggage is on the 


are you?” asks 





ge. 
He stops to light a cigar. 





Three ladies turn into the hotel-drive. — 

His heart gives one hot beat backward as he re- 
cognizes Miss Pocasset, with Miss Raymond and 
Mrs. de Lamarelile. 

He will show her how little the recent interview 
affects him, and fiercely rubs the match against a 
pillar with a well-feigned imitation of nonchalance. 

The porter tells him that everything is right, and 
the stage ready to start. 

Gazin sternly before him, he strides onward. 

‘*Mr. Boker!” says a low voice in front. 

He turns, and his eyes meet those of Griselda Po- 
casset. 

“T was rude, very rude to you, Mr. Boker, and 
I’m very sorry,”’ she murmurs. 

Her voice is low and tremulous, even when she 
asks for bread-and-butter, or makes any other com- 
monplace request. 

Poor Boker! the black-eyed Philistine is upon 
thee, and lo! thou art shorn of thy strength. 

Can he believe his ears? Can he credit his senses? 

Yes, she is holding out a delicately gloved hand 
to him— yes, to him—J. Washington Boker of 547 
Beaver Street, New York, and 490 University Place, 
in the same city! 

‘** Don’t mention it!” he gasps. ‘“ It was all my 
fault. J shouldn’t have interrupted you.” 

‘* Time’s up. sir,’ says the porter, gently touch- 
ing his elbow.” 

**Take my baggage out of the stage. 
leaving.”’ 

If J. Washingtof? Boker had not tarried to light 
his cigar, this story would never have been written. 

Mrs. de Lamarelle’s tactics succeeded to perfec- 
tion. Miss Pocasset thawed while Boker glowed. 
They met at the cottage, good, safe, neutral ground, 
away from the espionage of the maddening crowd, 
‘and Griselda, who would have been sorely perplexed 
by any attention at the Ocean House, received the 
wine-merchant’s homage with tolerable equanimity 
at the Cliffs. 

The aversion in which she had hitherto held him 
had melted into indifference—indifference gradually 
warmed into agpenely amused sensation, which in 
turn gave way a genuine feeling of interest, an 
interest born of the thorough earnestness of the man. 

His gaucherie was not without the charm of nov- 
elty, while his utter ignorance of the rules of society 
—-that is, the more delicate tints which bespeak the 
thoroughbred—proved almost serviceable to him, 
inasmuch as fearing lest he should commit some 
terrible solecism with reference to herself, she was 

retty constantly engaged in watching and in think- 
ing about him. 

*« What a wonderful change in five days, Griselda ? 
Did you ever see anything like it? Oh, my! but he 
is a very apt scholar, and so gentle, so humble. 
You could make a Chesterfield of him in a month.” 

** I don’t mean to try, | assure you.” 

“What flowers he sends you. I’ve been to the 
Marché aux Fleurs, in Paris, my dear, and to Co- 
vent Garden, in London, and in neither place have 
I beheld such bouquets. That bouquet of roses you 
showed me to-day looks as if it came from one of 
the rose-farms in Roumelia. Oh, what a paradise 
of bloom that place is! I have been to Mitcham, in 
Surrey ’’— Mrs. de Lamarelle loved muchly to gos- 
sip about her travels—‘‘ where Piesse & Lubin distil 
the attar of roses. Fancy a ton weight of attar, 
enough to perfume ae England! You must 
feel like Pauline, in * Lady of Lyons,’ my dear. 
She didn’t know who sent her the flowers. You do. 
Oh, my! I wish I was twenty, unmarried, and with 
Mf. Boker madly in love with me !” 

There is no gift more ac to a Woman than 
a bouquet. It may mean everything, it 
nothing. 

uaintance or after an intimacy of many years. The 
flowers plead for themselves, not for the donor. The 
sentiment can isolate itself, or prove a direct elec- 
tric current. 

Under the advice of hfs leading counsel, Roker 
sends a bouquet each morning to Miss Pocasset, 
ery ped of course, but that young lady has 
had the grace to thank him and to praise the flowers 
almost gushingly. He contrived to obtain possession 
of the injured glove, and in two days a box contain- 
ing a dozen pairs arrives from New York. Griselda 
had not read Miss Thackeray’s “ Village on the 
Cliff’; it was forwarded from Appleton’s next 
mail. She admires the drawings in the London 
Graphic, and Brentano receives telegraphic in- 
structions to send it on with Punch, Vanity Fair, 
Fun, and a host of other illustrated European jour- 
nals, 

Miss Pocasset gracefully accepts these delicate 
attentions, and J. Washington Boker is in a sev- 
enth heaven of delight. A hint from her would 
have ransacked Tiffany’s, a whisper developed the 
choicest resources of the establishment of Madame 
Dudulae. 

How recklessly generous mankind become while 
the glamour is upon them! 

‘Don’t be in too great a hurry, my friend. Play 
the game slowly. The good time will come when 
you may present ring and bracelet, and any gim- 
crack you like, but ob, my! if you attempted such 
a thing now, you would ruin all our plans,” says 
Mrs. de Lamarelle to our hero, apropos of a propo- 
sition in reference to the presentation of a pair of 
diamond drops. 

“Oh, my!’ exclaims Mrs. de Lamarelle, as she 
sauntered up and down the piazza of the Ocean 
House one evening. ‘‘ It’s a terrible misfortune that 
you don’t dance. Griselda will be whipped up by 
every fellow who can turn around to-night, for she 
dances beautifully.” 

‘*T am sure of that,” groans her lover. 

** Yes, she is quite Spanish in her motions. Have 
you seen her to-night?” 

“Not yet.” 

As ge speak Griselda appears, arrayed for the 
hop in diaphanous white, her wealth of black hair 
plaited on the top of her head in massive plaits, a 
red rose coquettishly on guard over the ebony tower. 
She carries an enormous bouquet, the gift of Boker. 

She advances to meet them. 

“*You will ruin yourself in flowers, Mr. Boker,” 
she says. ‘‘ Fancy, Mrs. de Lamarelle, this is my 
second to-day.” 

“You can have one every hour, if you like it,” 
blurts Boker. ‘I wish they were nicer, but they’re 
the best the man can get.” 

‘* Botlier!”’ cries Mrs. de Lamarelle. ‘‘ What do you 
mean, Mr. Boker? 1 know what a bougqnet is like.” 

They are joined by a Mr. Glencore Smith. 

‘*Isn’t this a lovely bouquet?” asks Griselda, anx- 
ious to have Smith say something civil. 

* Vulgar,” was the curt reply. . 

‘This is made up in the very perfection of ele- 
gance !’’ cries Mrs. de Lamarelle. 

“l'd like to see this genileman’s bouquet. Let 
him produce one against one I'll give to you, Mrs. 
de Lamarelle, to-morrow morning, and Miss Pocasset 
shall be the judge,’’ sputters our hero. 

‘** That’s a very fair offer,” says Griselda. 

‘A delightful one. I shall make two bouquets by 
it,” laughs Mrs. de Lamarelle. 

“The idea is absurd. I couldn't get the flowers I 
want,” sneers Smith. 

“‘T imagine not,” says Boker, endeavoring to 
sneer, but failing dismally. 

Glencore Smith takes no notice of Boker, but, 
turning to Miss Pocasset, says: 


T’'m not 





It can be accepted upon an hour’s ac- | 





I feel in dancing 


‘* T want three dances to-night. i! 


humor after that infernal trip to-day. 

“TI don’t think I'll dance till by-and-by, Mr. 
Smith,” says Griselda. 

«Oh, rubbish !” 

** | really would rather not. I'm a little tired, and 
would prefer waiting till later on.” 

“T say, this won’t do. ‘The first dance, like the 
first glass of champagne, is always the best. Come 
along.” 

* Thanks, no.”’ 

‘* But you must, Isay. I will take no refusal.” 

“You've got your answer, sir,”’ says Boker, chok- 
ing with indignation. 

“Who are you?” drawls Glencore Smith, adjust- 
ing the eyeglass, and. scanning Boker with a daring 
insolence. 

** J'll tell you by and by.” 

‘* Has this person any right to speak for you, Miss 
Pocasset ?”’ ° 

* None, and you know it,’’ says Boker, glaring 
like a roped-in tiger. 

‘* Gentlemen,” exclaims Mrs. de Lamarelle, ‘‘1I’ll 
settle this questions, if you please. Miss Rocasset re- 
mains with me for one hour. At the expiration of 
that time she does as she pleases,”’ 

“*T never dance after ten o’clock. 
And Mr. Glencore Smith moves away. 

Boker takes one turn with the ladies, and loses 
them in the crush. He-is very white, and his teeth 
are clinched. 

Smith is standing talking to Mr. Ball Blue, near 
the ladies’ entrance to the piazza. 

“Of all the unmitigated whelps, this Boker 
is—"” 


Au revoir!" 


‘“* Hush!” says Ball Blue; “he is here.” 

Boker strides up to where the two are standing, 
and addressing Smith : 

‘I want to tell you that I consider you a con- 
temptible scoundrel.” 

Glencore Smith starts. 

** ‘the deuce take you, sir! How dare you address 
such language to me?” 

‘* You are a low, pitiful sneak,’”’ continues Boker, 
unmindful of the interruption. 

Boker is flushed, and his hands are clinched. 

Glencore Smith is livid. 

‘* Your card !’’ he hisses. 

‘*My name is Washington Boker, and the number 
of my room is fifty-nine.”’ 

“A friend of mine will wait upon you, and, if I 
were not restrained by the presence of ladies, I’d 
fling you into the roadway.” 

‘*Come round to the other side of the house and 
try it.” 

The row brought a ‘number of guests upon the 
piazza, and considerable excitement ran along the 
entire line. 

Some would have it that Boker had fired at Smith, 
and others that Smith had stabbed Boker. The pros- 
pect of a duel gave bashful young men a capital 
theme for conversation during the remainder of the 
evening, and, as a matter of course, nothing else was 
spoken of in the hotel, from the deputy cook’s mate’s 
minister up to the Earl of Rosemary. 

«Pon my soul! I think you acted awfully right!” 
exclaimed Pockett, as, seated with our hero over a 
bottle of champagne, the latter briefly but honestl 
told him all that had occurred. ‘ He’s an awiul cad, 
and I’m infernally sorry you didn’t lick him.” 

‘‘T hope he’ll fight,” says Boker, to whom life 
was becoming a sort of nuisance—a dull, heavy 
weight of hopelessness. 

“ If he’s the swell you say he is, he must.” 

‘*] shall telegraph to New York for a friend.” 

‘Oh, don’t bother about that. If you don’t mind 
TT go out with you, provided you don't get up too 
early,’’ says Pockett. 

“You are a splendid fellow!” exclaims the 
grateful Boker, grasping the other's hand and 
wringing it warmly. 

‘« There's nothing splendid about me. I’m an aw- 
fully plain fellow; but, you see, when I see a fellow 
d. ing a plucky thing, | feel as if my coat must come 
off, you know.” 

A knock at the door, and a waiter enter with a 
card. 

**For you, Mr. Boker.” 

Inscribed upon the card is Mr. King Russet Cham- 
plaine. 

‘‘Mr. Smith’s friend, I guess. Show him in’ 

Mr. Champlaine enters and bows stiffly. 

“Mr. Boker?” he says, with a ramrod-like bow. 

“ That’s my name, sir. Take a chair.” 

Mr. Champlaine seats himself as if upona gun- 
carriage. 

“Take a glass of wine?’ 

“Thanks, no.”’ 

“It’s a Louis Roederer, imported by myself, and 
omen iced.” 

Mr. Champlaine, who expected to find a copper- 
heating Catawba, relents, and allows a beaded, 
brimming glass to be set before him. 

‘* You are—ahem — probably aware that I am here 
on the part of Mr. Glencore Smith ?”’ 

It was Boker’s turn to bow stiffly now. 

“You will not misconceive me when I say that 
your conduct to that gentleman was of such a na- 
ture as to compel him, through me, to demand as 
complete an apology as it is in the nature of the 
English language to convey.” 

* Apology! I’ll see him——” 

“Excuse me, Boker,” interposes Pockett, “ but 
you must permit me to act for you in this matter, 
ac it is now entirely out of your hands. My friend, 
Mr. Champlaine, will make no apology.” 

‘May | ask,’ demands Champlaine, draining off 
his glass and shoving it a little in the direction of the 
bottle, “‘ whom I have the honor of addressing ?” 

« This is my card, sir.” 

“Well, Mr. Pockett, am I to repeat to my princi- 
pal that your principal refuses to apologize ?” 

& | pec OE 

“Tam at liberty to extend the time for apologizing 
to twelve o’clock to-morrow. Jt must be public 
as the insult was public. It must be in writing and 
posted up in the hall of this hotel.’ 

**You shall not be called upon to exercise your 
prerogative,” says Pockett. ‘‘I answer now that 
no apology be tendered upon any conditions 
whatsoever.” 

‘* There then remains nothing for us but to arrange 
for a hostile meeting ?”’ 

— 

“And while Igo out and’ have a cigar, I’ll send 
you in another bottle of the Roederer,’’ says Boker. 
‘ Bowles, the clerk, encounters our hero inthe . 

all. 

‘‘ That's King Russet Champlaine that's in number 
ae ain’t it ?”’ 

iti es. 


> 


‘* He’s carrying a challenge from Smith. Baa!’ 
“What do an BS ed . 
‘‘ There'll be no shooting. Baa! It’s all’’—im. 
itating imaginary coffee-grinding. ‘‘ I'll tell you on 
dispatch to a friend in Philedelphis to talesnen her 
ry a frie elphia to tele h for 
him. One of the clerks, who . thick win as, tells 
me eve g- Baa!’ [For the continuation of 


this brilliant story, see Frank Lesiin’s Cummngy 
Corner, No. 648, ready Monday, Oct. 15th, and con- 
taining, besides the serials, short stories, adven- 
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tures, travels, essays, poetry, sketches 
young, etc., with numerous charming 





